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CHAPTER XVI. st uaanaanatcor ] 





|\ HE sun was just set- 
ting as the corpo- 
ral, after disposing 
of his fresh guard, 
and filling their 
places with the re- 
lieved _ sentinels, 
marched his new 
recruit into the 
rough quarters, 
which, hastily con- 
structed of huts 
formed of such 

2 ~-" materials as the 
neighborhood. afforded, relieved by a few offi- 
cers’ tents much the worse for previous Alpine 
campaigns, stretched along the base of a shelv- 
ing hill, commanding a view of the barren 
plains and valleys. This was the rear division 
of the army’s right wing, under command of 
General La Harpe, comprising the outer detach- 
ments and extreme picquets of the line of march. 

Arrived at the guardhouse, which was also oc- 
cupied as a couture, or military store, whence a 
bright-eyed vivandiere dispensed such commodi- 
ties to her customers as the rapid progress of 
the troops, and the total lack of government 
supplies, rendered of great demand as well as 
price, the huater recruit, chaperoned by Maitre 
Pierre, found himself in presence of the officer 
of the watch. 

“ Well, Maitre Pierre, what hast thou there ? 
A spy, doubtless.” 

““No, mon capitaine! but a brave Swiss hun- 
ter lad, who is anxious to join our regiment.” 

“Ab!” responded the officer. ‘‘ Have a care, 
Maitre Pierre, that no plan is on foot among 
these wily mountaineers, who are in league with 
the Austrians, as thou well knowest. Now, 
my good fellow,” continued the captain, address- 
ing the recruit, ‘art thou honest in thy wish to 
win glory with the grand army of the Repub- 
lie?” 

“Try me!” laconically returned the hunter. 

“What is thy name ?” 

“Tam called Valentine.” 

“ Hast thou no other ?” 

“ Certainly one is sufficient to be shet by!” 
returned the hunter. 

“Ah! then thou desirest to be shot, com- 
rade ?”” 

“T shall not take much trouble to dodge a 
bullet !’’ answered the recruit. 

“Very well, we shall try thee before long. 
So march off with Maitre Pierre, who will take 
good care that thou art gratified, for I doubt not 
bullets will be plenty enough ere morning.” 





Maitre Pierre saluted his officer, and conduct- 
ed his new recruit, whom the reader has doubt- 
less recognized as the son of Monna Barbara, to 
his own rude quarters, where the addition of a 
ragged uniform coat and tri-colored cockade 
speedily transformed him into one of ‘les 
braves’ who constituted the company of which 
Maitre Pierre was a corporal, as well as school- 
master; after which Valentine was introduced 
to his new associates, and then assigned his 
resting-place for the night. 

Many and conflicting thoughts occupied the 
young hunter’s mind during the sleepless hours 
of his first military night, until the quick beat of 
the reveille startled him from his rough couch. 
Maitre Pierre was soon at his side, when, an- 
swering the summons, he hastily joined the 
group of soldiers who obeyed the first tap, and 
the corporal manifested his satisfaction at his 
recruit’s promptitude by an encouraging slap 
upon the shoulder. 

‘* Ah, we shall make a soldier of thee, young 
comrade. Fall in, and I will presently give thee 
a lesson, mon ami!” 

Though the reveille had awakened from their 
quarters all the rank and file of the division ; 
though it yet lacked an hour of daybreak, deep 
gloom still shrouded the camp, broken only by 
the glimmering line of bivouac fires, extending 
far on every side, where ridges and shelves of 
rock denoted the flanks and rear of that great 
military monster, whose limbs wound through 





the northern passes, while its head and iron now 
threatened the panic-stricken valleys of Italy. 
The watch-fires illumining the heights which 
they crested, threw into bold relief the figures 
of sentinels surrounding them. 

Maitre Pierre, as soon as the muster was over, 
began to occupy himself in bestowing upon Val- 
entine, by the light of the watch-fire, a few short 
lessons of the manual, interspersed with sage 
advice upon the proper execution of military da- 
ties, and assurances of the absolute certainty that 
all good soldiers in the Republic’s army would 


in time not only be corporals and sergeants, but’ 


even captains, generals and marshals of France. 

“For be it known to you, comrade, that the 
‘Little Corporal,’ as well as our young general, 
(mousquet sur l’epoule !—that is right, mon ami), is 
none of your haughty old blunderheads (closer 
to your shoulder, my comrade), like yonder Aus- 
trian, Beaulieu (support your musket in that 
manner), who has been showing his heels for a 
week past, but a true son of the, people, is Gen- 
eral Bonaparte, that takes snuff with Maitre 
Pierre as readily as with Commissioner Salicetti, 
(present your fusi!, mon ami—that will do very 
well, mon ami.’’) 

“ And who is Commissioner Salicetti?” 

“O, nobody at all when mon petit corporal is 
by. (Present arms!) To be sure, he is the 
commissioner who orders all our supplies, which 
we never get; but then le petit corporal is the 
general, and the Republic must not be without a 
general, though we can do very well without 
commissioners in the enemy’s country. The 
Republic, comrade, depends upon its generals 
you must know. (Hold up your head, com- 
rade.) Moreover, our general is always victo- 
rious, and so (shoulder musket!) is a great fa- 
vorite with the Directory.” 

“ And with the army, likewise.” 

“Not a man of us but what would die for our 
little general. Look ye, comrade, when we go 
into line for battle to-morrow, you will see a 
splendid officer riding up and down, with a 
white plume, and hear all the regiments shout- 
ing, ‘ vive Murat!’ ” 

* And who is Murat ?” 

“Certainly you are to be pardoned for your 
ignorance, because you have just joined the 
grand army; bat I will tell you what Murat 
was, comrade. He was a soldier in the ranks 
like yourself, and is now a general, promoted 
But, n’importe, there are 
others ; Stand 
firm, comrade !—raise your fusil! Peste! There, 
that will do.” 

“The general, Murat, rose from the ranks, 
you say?” 

“It is true, and not he only; but you will see 
Duroc and Lannes, and many more—all were 
soldiers like us, my comrade. So you see the 
thanks to our good general, knows 
(Right face!) Dia- 


by le petit corporal. 
but I am forgetting our lessons. 


Republic, 
how to reward her sons. 
ble! what is that?” 

The corporal’s last exclamation was elicited 
by a sharp report of musketry, which at this 
moment broke upon the stillness of the morning 
air, apparently proceeding from a line of out- 
posts, forming one of the flanks of the encamp- 
ed division. The ominous signal was succeeded 
almost immediately by a general stir in the quar- 
ters. Maitre Pierre no longer thought of his 
lesson or recruit, but ran at once toward the 
guardhouse, whence presently issued the quick 
tap of a drum, as the tombour-major appeared, 
hurrying to his post. Officers, full armed, start- 
ed suddenly into view, and groups of soldiers 
who had been stretched at length in the huts, or 
dispersed around the bivouaes, rushed hastily 
into line as the renewed summons of the reveille 
rolled its quick beat upon their ears. In ten 
minutes the camp was roused, the troops drawn 
up in columns, and the officers, at the head of 
their respective detachments, awaited with anxi- 
ety some signal from the quarter whence the noise 
of firing had proceeded. 

Valentine, hurrying with other soldiers, found 
a place in the company to which he had been 
assigned, and with shouldered fusil, and head 
erect, according to Maitre Pierre’s directions, 
stood in silence amid his new comrades, all 





watching earnestly the countenances of their 
immediate officers, who took position with 
drawn swords before the line, and all listening 
with hushed breath for the marching beat of the 
drums or shrill summons of the trumpet. 

The young hunter’s face, though very pallid 
in the light of the watch-fires, wore yet a deter- 
mined expression. The excitement of impend- 
ing conflict could not but cause his veins to 
throb with quicker pulse, and though the de- 
spairing thought of hopeless banishment from 
Val d’Orazio, and the belief that he had lost the 
affections of Bianca, weighed upon his spirit 
and crushed its natural buoyancy, still his heart 
leaped at the reflection that in the approaching 
battle he might distinguish himself, perhaps, as 
Maitre Pierre had said, win the notice of that 
strange commander, whose eagle eye could dis- 
cover merit when hidden in the humblest sphere. 
“‘T may yet return with an honored name,” mur- 
mured Valentine, half audibly, as the dark 
memory of his misfortune began to brighten be- 
neath the light of arising hope. “In the com- 
bat let me seek my destiny, whatever it may 
be 1” 

Snddenly, breaking heavily upon the air, amid 
the sharper sound of the distant musket firing, 
the boom of a cannon echoed through the sur- 
rounding hills. Then another discharge, and 
another; then the loud blare of a trumpet, fol- 
lowed by the instantaneous rattle of a dozen 
drums; and Valentine heard a tramp of horses 
near the bivouac. The next instant a group of 
officers appeared, followed irregularly by a regi- 
ment of riflemen, who, clambering up the rocks, 
crowded toward the line of troops which were 
drawn up on the rear guard of La Harpe’s 
division. 

“ These devils of Austrians are attacking us in 
the rear!” cried the foremost officer, suddenly 
reining in his steed opposite the spot which Val- 
entine occupied in line. ‘‘Massena’s troops 
have given way at Dego, and the Sardinians are 
reinforced at D’Agui! The whole army will be 
forced into conflict !” 

“And Dego retaken by the Austrian army! 
Shame!” cried another officer. ‘‘ Col. Lannes, 
we must drive those fellows back, or the general 
will never forgive us!” 

“General Lanusse, it is for you to lead—we 
follow !” answered the brave Lannes, then about 
to win permanently the favor of the commander 
who had raised him from the ranks. ‘ Do we 
await the general’s orders, or shall we proceed 
at once to the centre ?” 

“We await nothing !—we engage at once! 
Forward !” cried Lanusse, in reply, as he drew 
his sword, and waved it in the gleam of the 
watch-lights. A murmur, which soon broke out 
into a shout, running through the extended line, 
attested the effect of the officer’s speech upon 
his troops; and ere it subsided, a new group 
suddenly appeared, as if emerging from the 
earth, and the prolonged cry of the extended 
line of sentinels reached at the same moment 
the marshalled division, acquainting them that 
the commander-in-chief was on the spot. 

Napoleon was at this period but just turned of 
twenty-six years, and his youthful appearance pre- 
sented a strong contrast to the weather-beagen 
looks of most of the officers around, many of 
whom had served through all the republican 
campaigns; but in the countenances of all, as 
they became aware of the general’s presence, 
there was visible ina moment an expression of 
enthusiastic respect. Simultaneously every ofli- 
cer lifted his chapeau, and a spontaneous shout 
broke from the soldiers’ lips as they recognized 
their leader, and passed the news of his arrival 
through the extended line. Napoleon’s eye ran 
hurriedly along the ranks, seeming to take in at 
one glance the entire disposition of furces, and 
then in a quick tone, he exclaimed : 

“Ah, you are ready !” 

“‘And impatient, 
Lanusse. 

“Forward at once! The Austrians have 
blundered on good luck, it seems, and regained 
the ground which Massena yesterday took from 
them. It is necessary that we fight the batrle 
over again. You, Lanusse, will advance !—and 
mon ami Lannes will accompany me. In twenty 
minutes we must cross the Bormida!” 

Lanusse saluted his commander, 
moment more was at his post, marshalling the 
head of the column, which was the usual form 
in which the ditferent divisions of the army 
commenced an attack. In ten minutes, around 
the flickering watch-fires, marking where the 
soldiers had bivouacked, there remained only 
stragglers of the camp, suttlers and others, who 
tarried for various purposes beltind the line of 
march. 

Meanwhile the daybreak revealed, in its gray 
light, one of those forced advances so common 
in the after tactics of Bonaparte, but which in 
this early campaign were novel and extremely 
arduous to the troops. The constrained march 
of an army in all situations involves great hard- 


mon general!” responded 


and in a 








ships, but in an Alpine country it was hazardous 
as well as difficult. Often the most dangerous 
defiles and abrupt passes, suspended as it were 
over unfathomable gulfs, were to be carried in 
the face of an opposing army, flanked and sur- 
mounted by fortified positions on well-nigh inac- 
cessible heights, and threatening ambuscades in 
ravines and sheltered gulleys. Sometimes it be- 
came necessary that a halt of the rear columns 
should be made, in order to assault a castle or 
entrenchment on cither side of the route, in 
which case the men were hurried forward with 
renewed alacrity to engage, defeat and disperse 
some force which disputed its progress. Thus 
the head of the army, consisting of riflemen and 
other light troops, and the cavalry, which latter, 
in all possible circumstances accompanied the 
general’s staff, were obliged to abandon every- 
thing that might retard their celerity, dispensing 
during a long march with provisions, stores, and 
camp equipage, and only retaining the arms and 
ammunition necessary to render their unexpect- 
ed attack of an enemy successful. 

The columnar onset of Napoleon’s active force 
was ever like a thunderbolt in the suddenness of 
its appearance and tremendous effects. It was 
precipitated, as it were, by his mighty will, upon 
the precise position which he wished to shake or 
annihilate, and seldom failed, so minute and un- 
failing was the mathematical calculation of this 
wonderful commander, to produce the entire and 
positive result intended. Whether swooping 
from the Cal di Tende, as in his eurlier Alpine 
campaign, or sutrounding and defeating three 
armies in detail at the first great battle won in 
his own person at Monte Nolte, or executing in 
after life the terrible encounters of Marengo, 
Austerlitz and Borodino, Napoleon, in the 
words of one of his biographers, was always 
“like lightning in the eyes of his enemies.” 
Everything gave way before the tremendous 
impetus of his uncompromising will, which, like 
necessity itself, seemed to overawe even appa- 
rent impossibilities. 

It often happened that while the van of the 
French army, after undergoing the futigues of 
an excessively forced march, found itself in 
presence of a fue, and was ordered at once to 
the engagement, the rear was closely occupied 
in storming a fortified place, which it had been 
left to carry and dismantle; and just at the mo- 
ment when the latter’s arduous effort was suc- 
cessful, and the wearied troops resting a moment 
from their fatigues, an order came back from 
headquarters, commanding instant and rapid ad- 
vance or detour, in order to strike some ex- 
posed position of the enemy’s forces, or co-oper- 
ate with the centre or van. 

The advance of troops under such abrupt or- 
ders was fully displayed in the movement which, 
under the commander-in-chief's own direction, 
now took place towards the village of Dego. 
This village, taken from the Anstro-Sardinian 
troops on the day previous, had been surprised 
during the night by a detached force of the en- 
emy, who in their turn gained possession of the 
town, driving out the French garrison, and cut- 
ting off the valley of the Bormida from commu- 
nication with the French passes. Thus the rear 
and van of the French army were separated 
from the centre, and if time were allowed to the 
defenders of the country to effect a janction of 
all their forces, the hitherto triumphal march of 
the Republic’s young general might be unex- 
pectedly stayed, perhaps turned back upon the 
mountains. Consequently the present was a 
juncture calling for Napoleon’s promptitude and 
boldness, and his decisive will speedily diffused 
its influence throughout the division, every man 
of which soon became imbued with the deter- 
mined daring of the commander-in-chief. In 
this manner the column of attack rapidly de- 
scended the slopes and rough gorges of the hills, 
to precipitate itself upon the entrenchments of 
Dego, dashing through the swollen waters of 
the Bormida, which horse and infuntry where 
half compelled to swim rather than wade. 


artillery, awaited with confidence the assault. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


BERTHOLD’S PLOT. 

Tue Easter festival approached, and the snows 
began to melt away from the hillsides and val- 
leys where the sun’s heat was first more strongly 
reflected. On the great precipices, and in the 
darksome defiles that surrounded the mule-path, 
the deep drifts remained. The osteria had re- 
sumed its publicity, and still, under the sway of 
Bacco and _ his wife Brigita, continued to enter- 


tain the contrabandists, straggling goatherds of | 


the upper ranges, and wandering children of 
Savoy, who chose to travel over these isolated 
routes. The ostessa since the fatal 
which had made her childless, seemed 
become, if possible, more acrid and saturnine in 
her manners, and the oste himself had lapsed 
into such a habit of drinking that 


disaster 
to have 








| ly not abashed 
The | 
Austrians, strong in the possession of heavy | 


he was 


scarcely ever secn but in a state of inebriety, 
and was often so steeped in his potations as to 
be unable to recognize the most ancient cronies 
among his rude guests. 

Neither Captain Tomaso nor his daughter re- 
mained in the osteria. The sudden destraction 
of his small band by the avalanche, with the 
subsequent influence of Francesca, and the 
timely visit of Padre Ambrosio had, as we have 
said, awakened the brigand’s conscience and op- 
erated a powerful change in his character. He 
began to regard his past evil courses with a hor- 
ror of mind which required all the skill and af- 
fection of his child to prevent merging into mad- 
ness or melancholy. But, happily, Francesca’s 
spirit was one of rare patience and discretion, 
and on the very day succeeding her father’s in- 
terview with the priest, she formed the resolu- 
tion to take advantage of her parent’s appa- 
rently renewed better nature, and persuade him 
to accompany her at once from the scenes of his 
late marauding life—whither she cared not, but 
at least to a place of rest and safety, both for 
himself and her. 

Tomaso made no opposition to his daughter’s 
wish, but as speedily as the partial return of his 
strength would admit, arose from his bed in the 
osteria, and collecting what valuables he pos- 
sessed, informed the hostess, Brigita, that he 
intended to depart upon a long journey. Then, 
with his daughrer clasping his arm, half sustain- 
ing his form, and almost guiding his footsteps, 
the old brigand took leave of the osteria, the 
lonely mule-path, and the passes and .defiles 
whence he had often led his comrades on some 
plundering expedition. Tomaso and Francesca 
departed—none knew whither. There was no 
one of the band remaining to inquire. 

No one save Berthold, the vine-dresser; and 
when, to his vexation, on the next visit which 
he made to the osteria, after his repulse by 
Francesca, he was still refused admittance ; and 
when, after repeated attempts to see the maiden, 
he was informed by the ostessa that both she 
and her father had disappeared, his astonishment 
and anger knew no control. He accused Fran- 
cesca as bitterly as he once accused the innocent 
Valentine, of a hundred wicked things, and, 
with imprecations, threatened revenge on To- 
maso, Bacco, Brigita—to all which the vinegar- 
faced hostess replied by vigorously thrusting 
him from the porch where he stood, and closing 
the hostel door in the face of his curses. So 
Berthold returned to Val d’Orazio to plot mis- 
chief in another quarter. 

The spring and Easter, as we have said, ap- 
proached, and one evening of a Sabbath, when 
the vine-dresser had been as usual to the chapel 
of the hills, and there awoke the jealousy of a 
dozen youths by the apparent good terms on 
which he stood with the fair Bianca—she having 
at the church door that morning accepted, with 
a gracious smile, a few little tufts of wild moss- 
es, which Berthold had woven into a quaint bou- 
quet, with some early flowers—the latter took his 
way to the hut which he still occupied with his 
mother, and whither, at the close of a previous 
chapter, we promised the reader to follow him. 

The vine-dresser’s return to his home was as 
it seemed looked for by another besides the crone. 
This was a man of about thirty years of age, of 
but in whose look was 
manifest the unrestrained indulgence of evil pas- 


noble form and features ; 


sion, whilst the advancing lines of dissipation 
marred in his countenance the finer work of na- 
ture. He was richly dressed, and jewels spark- 
led on his fingers, but he seemed ill at ease, 
ertheless, 


nev- 
nervously striding over the cottage- 
floor, at the same time whipping the air witha 
riding lash which he held in one hand. 

“Thou hast come—at last,” exclaimed this 
tone, as Berthold’s 
“Well, man, 


personage, in an impatient 
figure darkened the low entrance. 
speak—what news hast brought ?” 

“Simply,” replied the vine dresser, apparent- 
at the other’s rude greeting ; 
“ simply that all will be according to your lord- 
ship’s wishes.” 

“And when ?— 
son, addressed. 

“Your lordship must be aware that time is 
neces—”’ 

“Time! I want no more delay! I have 
waited long enough for this girl; and it appears 
my worthy Berthold is playing some double 
game with me. Enough of this trifling, 
good fellow.” 

*‘ Your lordship forgets—” 


at once?” exclaimed the per- 


my 


“T forget nothing—certainly not that I have 
waited for six months fora shrewd villain to 
serve me, and seem now to be as near the com- 
pletion of my desires as at the beginning. Hark 
ye, sir, is this peasant girl to be mine ?” 

“Undoubtedly she shall be, 
swered the vine-dresser, 


my lord,” an- 
laboring to preserve 
calmness, for his evil temper was on the point 
of being roused by the other’s jeering words ; 
“but, perchance, it is not so easy as your lord- 


ship may think, to carry her off in the face of 
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hundred 
think their lives lost cheaply in defending her.” 

“ How, then, secure our prize ?” 

“ T have hitherto said, my lord, leave it to me 
to make the task easy. Now, if your lordship 
will let me explain—” 

“T listen.” 

“Your lordship would not that suspicion ats 
tach to yourself or servants ; but rather that tha 
business be so managed that it may seem the 
girl is carried away by brigands—” 
 “ We understand, good Berthold !” 

“Therefore, my lord, to ensure the object, 
Bianca will go herself to the mountains, and 
there—” 

“ What !—Bianca !—the mountains !” 

“There will be no difficulty. My lord must 
know the girl had once a fancy for my brother 
Valentine, who fled from the valley when ac- 
cused of her uncle’s murder.” 

“Which murder I am not so sure thou didst 
not thyself commit, good Berthold!” 

“ Your lordship is pleased to be jocose,” mut- 
tered the vine-dresser, sulkily. ‘ Shall I ex- 
plain, farther, or—” 

“O, go on, my testy Berthold,” said the no- 
ble; “ let me understand the scheme at once.” 

“ Bianca, as I said, having a fancy for my un- 
fortunate brother, will gladly believe me when I 
tell her that Valentine has returned, and is con- 
cealed in the hills, for fear of the villagers—” 

“ Ah, I comprehend !” 

“ And wishes to see her but for one moment, 
if she believes him innocent—” 

“‘ Proceed, worthy Berthold !”” 

“And implores her to come to a secret pass 
above the lonesome mule-path—” 

“ And she will go? She will obey—” 

“ Most certainly, my lord, I doubt not. And 
if she does not greet an old lover, she will find 
a new one! So where’s the ditference ?” 

“ Berthold, thou art a shrewd villain, and 
shall be well rewarded for thy assistance.” 

Berthold appeared to hesitate a moment, and 
then looking at the noble scrutinizingly, said : 

“T trast your lordship does not think I serve 
for gold only ?” 

“ Well, in trath, honest fellow, thou art never 
loth to accept such payment.” 

“ Nevertheless, a man may have a tender re- 
gard—” 

“What! hast thou a tender regard for me, 
Berthold? That is more than I looked for, 
truly.” 

The noble spoke with a sneer similar to that 
which was habitual to the vine-dresser himself. 

“I may have a regard for your lordship, and 
a tender regard for some one else! The fair 
Bianca will not always be young, and—” 

“Aha! methinks thou dost covet the rever- 
sion of my pretty peasant! Surely, thou art a 
serviceable scoundrel !” 

* Bianca will not always please your lordship, 
and if she weds—” 

The vine-dresser paused. 

“Tf she weds thee when I discard her, thou 
wouldst say! Very well—we may discuss this 
matter at another time. At present I would 
know when this girl for whom you profess a 
‘tender regard’ is to show the same to me ?” 

“ Within twenty-four hours, my lord.” 

“ To-morrow, then ?” 

“‘At the Easter festival, when the villagers 
lose their silly brains in sport, I can safely lure 
Bianca from the old Agata’s cottage, and send 
her—” ' 

“To meet her lover !” 

‘* And leave the rest to your lordship.” 

“ Bravo, Berthold! ‘The scheme cannot fail. 
At the Easter feast, to-morrow! Fail me not, 
good Berthold.” 

‘Your lordship will be satisfied.” 

The noble bowed his head slightly, and turn- 
ing from the hut followed the vine-dresser, who 
went to unfasten a fine horse that had been paw- 
ing the ground at the rear of the house. <A few 
moments afterward, Lord Roberto, well-known 
throughont the valley as a reckless libertine, who 
divided his time betwixt the follies of Milan 
and orgies of a wilder description carried on at 
a castle which he possessed, near Val d’Orazio, 
passed up through the hamlet, riding furiously 
through the groups of peasants on the road, re- 
turning to their homes from Sabbath services, 
and directing his course towards a small hunting 
lodge not far from the castle, which latter crown- 
ed a lofty eminence near the head of the valley, 
at a point where the main road diverged into the 
mountains. 

Berthold, on his part, returned into the hut, 
moodily grumbling as he thought of Monna Bar- 
bara and her mysterious flight, and then set 
himself about getting something to eat. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BAITLE OF MILLESIMO. 

Vat p’Onazro, bosomed in hills, and elevat- 
ed far above the Pass of the Boccheta, where the 
passage of Napoleon had been effected, was lit- 
tle disturbed by the great invasion which threat- 
ened the Italian states. Though the plains at 
less than half-a dozen leagues distant were over- 
run by forcign soldiers, while villages smoked 
and castles totiered on either side of the con- 
queror’s route, the quiet Alpine hamlet, in which 
the chief incidents of our story have occurred, 
remained in happy ignorance of the actual ray- 
ages of war. At times, it is true, some more 
adventurous scouting parties from cither army, 
extending their explorations, had ascended to 
the upper passes that embraced the Val d’Ora- 
zio, and once a foraging detachment had threat- 
ened the peasants with a forced acquaintance, so 
far as concerned the latter’s granarics. But as 
spring opened without the actual presence of 
conflict or its attendant sufferings, the good vil- 
lagers found abundant reason for thankfulness 
in being spared the military visitation of either 
friend or foe. Nevertheless, many a worthy wife 
clung closer to her spouse, and perhaps Padre 
Ambrosio murmured an additional prayer, when 
at times the hollow-sounding defiles far down 
beneath the hamlet, echoed and re-echoed to the 
thunders of artillery, and made the hills respond 
like great organ-pipes to the wild bruit that 
whelmed their giant bases. 
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uick-handed blockheads, who wonld Sach a bruit was rolling through gorges and 


defiles at the hour of daybreak, when two indi- 
viduals emerged from a mountain gap on the 
descending slope that conducted through alter- 
nate declivities and ridges, from Val d’Orazio to 
the Italian hillsides on which the lower pass of 
the Boccheta opened. They were a man and 
woman, the first apparently advanced in years, 
as his steps were feeble, and had to be sustained 
by his companion, who was quite youthful in 
form and features. As they reached a jutting 
point, commanding a wide sweep of prospect, 
they paused to survey the valleys and plateaus 
lying outspread for many leagues under their 
observation. 

The eastern clouds were fading before the ad- 
vancing beams of morning, and drifting slowly 
from the mountain tops, and dividing in the lower 
districts ; but from the plains immediately be- 
neath their gaze, the beholders could distinguish 
thick masses of vapor which arose, not from ex- 
halations of earth, but from the mingling of op- 
posing battle smokes vomited out of cannon and 
rifles in the action of a fierce conflict which was 
just unrolling its terrible pictures beneath the 
brightening heavens. 

About a mile from the base of the shelving 
precipice on which the two travellers had halted, 
a river, swollen at this season by the melting 
snows, wound amid a rocky landscape for some 
distance, and then, broadening, flowed near a 
small town, which seemed to be the central po- 
sition of attack and defence of the large bodies 
of troops now engaged in battle. Far beyond 
the fortified buildings of this town could be dis- 
cerned a long line of troops hastily advancing, 
whilst on the banks of the river many more 
were drawn up in preparation for the strife. At 
the same time skirmishing parties mingled in 
close fight at various points upon the plains, 
and from the opposite passes of the hills a dense 
array of armed men swept like a torrent towards 
the river-side. It was evident that a fierce and 
long contest was at hand. 

“ Father, we had better here remain,” said the 
young woman to her companion, as she led him 
to aridge of rock, which, somewhat protected by 
an overshelving cliff, offered a resting-place, 
sheltered somewhat from the keen morning 
breeze, which blew across the exposed portion 
of the mountain-side. 

“They are Frenchmen—and yonder is the 
Austrian eagle,” said tho old man, seemingly 
absorbed in the view of the scene beneath them, 
as he slowly seated himself on the rock to which 
his daughter directed their steps. ‘There will 
now be a brave fight, my child.” 

“ And these strange men who fight know not 
each other!” replied the young girl. ‘‘ Strange 
that they should meet for the first time with such 
hatred in their hearts!” 

“ Alas! there is hatred in all hearts,” said 
the man. 

“ Till they are changed, my father.” 

“QO, if they be ever changed, Francesca!” 
cried the ancient brigand, Tomaso, for it was he 
who, thus led by his daughter, had wandered 
many weeks before from Val d’Orazio. “0, if 
indeed they be ever changed in this world !” 

“Look !—behold, father—they are coming 
hitherward !’”” 

Tomaso looked in the direction which Fran- 
cesca pointed, and saw a large body of French 
soldiers suddenly concentrate in column, and 
wheel from a broken declivity at the distance of 
half a mile, advancing rapidly to the pass 
through which himself and daughter had de- 
scended. In a few moments the heavy clatter 
of their arms sounded distinctly below, and 
while the old man and Francesca withdrew be- 
neath the shelving cliff, a dense array of soldiers 
climbed the rocks and shelves around, and 
swarmed in the wide pass, sweeping onward 
with wonderful celerity, till they disappeared 
among the hills. 

It was one of Napoleon’s sudden manceuvres, 
by which detaching a portion of his main force, 
he cast it as a compact missile, apparently di- 
rectly away from the field, but in reality caus- 
ing it to whirl, catapult-like, with tremendous 
centrifugal power, right upon the object which 
he wished to annihilate. 

In the meantime the belligerents upon the 
plains drew closer to each other, and the artil- 
lery belching its wide-mouthed thunder, shook 
the air for leagues around, darkening it at the 
same time with increasing smoke vomited inces- 
santly forth, mingled with lurid flame, in which 
the hurrying battalions of horse and foot were 
half disclosed, seeming more like legions of 
Alpine fiends than living men. Down from 
every pass and gorge of the hills, out of innu- 
merable clefts and gaps in the lower mural of 
rocks, the clustering troops of Frenchmen pour- 
ed in unbroken succession, centering and unit- 
ing in column as soon as the nature of the 
ground admitted, and thence deploying in squa- 
drons and battalions, marching separate till the 
river was crossed, immediately after which the 
column was re-united, and hurled compactly to- 
wards the assaulted town. It was the battle of 
Dego, more commonly termed Millesimo, the 
third of Bonaparte’s pitched fights, which open- 
ed for him, a conqueror’s path over Italy. 

Tomaso and his daughter watched the chang- 
ing fortunes of the conflict, whilst the morning 
sun rose gradually towards its zenith, and cast 
its rays faintly through the thick atmosphere 
that overhung the plain. Comparatively secure 
in the half-covered position they occupied, from 
any mischance to which such near neighborhood 
to a battle might otherwise expose them, and 
alike fearful of proceeding on their route, or of 
retracing their steps back to the mountain passes, 
the two wayfarers resolved to await the close of 
the engagement before resuming their journey. 
They surveyed therefore the progress of events, 
the father tracing with something of a former 
spirit—for he had been a soldier in youth—the 
rapid evolutions of the troops, the fierce charge 
and bloody hand-to-hand combat; while the 
daughter, closing her eyes, at each recurring 
shock of hostile meeting, strove to shape her 
thoughts to prayer for the souls of those who 
were falling as thickly as autumn leaves before 
the withering blast. 

Meanwhile, hurried among other military 





units to the close affray, obeying a charging 
trumpet, or following the outstretched swords of 
his officers, that gleamed like stars amid the 
clouds of battle, Valentine, the hunter, found 
himself lost in the confusion of the melee. Lit- 
tle space was left him here for memory of the 
past or thought of the future. Around him 
flashed fast the flames of cannon and muskets ; 
in his ears rumbled a wild din of undistinguish- 
able sounds, the great boom of field-pieces, the 
roll of volleying discharges of the lines on 
either side, the sharp tirallade of the rifle brig- 
ades, firing as they advanced and wheeled to 
flank the central batteries. But at times, as the 
young soldier looked up through a rift in the 
smoke, he could catch a glimpse of some daring 
figure in advance of the column, spurring his 
bleeding steed to the van of conflict, and hear at 
the same time the shout of his comrades in the 
ranks, repeating the name of some gallant offi- 
cer raised to leadership of his companions by 
the favor of the greater one, who led them all. 

“ Advance—Lannes ! mon ami!” was the 
sudden command of a slight-built commander, 
who rode swiftly through the centre of the col- 
umn. His chapeau was drawn tightly over his 
forehead, and his eyes gleamed like fire beneath, 
showing a countenance pale as marble, the lips 
pressed firmly together, and the nostrils dilated 
with awful determination. He wore a gray sur- 
tout, crossed by a simple sash; his cloak was 
strapped at his saddle-bow, over which he leaned 
as he rode, pointing with his unarmed hand to- 
wards the dense clouds of smoke that enveloped 
the strong entrenchments of the Austrians de- 
fending the town of Dego. As this plain-look- 
ing figure appeared, every heart in all that dense 
column of soldiery stood still, to beat in a mo- 
ment after with redoubled animation—for the 
men recognized their young general, Bonaparte, 
and the cry that evermore greeted and followed 
him rang along the line, ‘Vive la notre general ! 
vive Napoleon !”” 

“ Advance! and carry the town !” 

The order was borne from mouth to mouth, 
and flew from leader to leader in the close array. 
But ere it had been heard by a dozen others than 
himself, the brave Lannes had thrown himself at 
the column’s head. Shouting the name of Na- 
poleon as a war-cry, he plucked his plumed cha- 
peau from his brow, waved it enthusiastically 
thrice around his head, and then elevating it 
upon the point of his sword, as a signal of ad- 
vanée, plunged at once toward the Austrian 
batteries ; and behind him, crushing the earth 
beneath them, trod the feet of a thousand men, 
pressing on their leader, while a thousand voices 
echoed his battle-cry with an inspiring shout 
that rose high above the confusion of arms. 

Valentine, borne forward in the headlong 
charge, felt himself animated with the electricity 
that pervaded all the rest. Handling his fusil 
with the skill and precision of his comrades, he 
bore his part in the combat as one who had 
mingled in many a strife before. A portion of 
the vast military automaton moved by the skill 
of those who created the movements, he became 
in a little space the soldier and the veteran. 
Such is the brief apprenticeship required for the 
hero, because excited passion fills the place of 
experience, that a single battle is sufficient to 
accomplish what a thousand drills and parades 
might fail to determine. 

But the fight grew dense and more desperately 
sustained. Twice the French column, advanc- 
ing to the assault, were repelled by the steady 
bravery of those who defended the town ; twice 
the tide of success was rolled back to the plain, 
and the battalions and companies, dispersing in 
their retreat, overspread the rocks and hillsides 
around. 

In the mid-ranks of the struggle, the young 
soldier, Valentine, borne hither and thither as 
the battle swayed, beheld an officer whose dar- 
ing demeanor more than once arrested his gaze, 
and drew from his comrades their spontaneous 
huzzas. This officer, apparently past the mid- 
dle period of life—though from his countenance, 
clonded with dust and smoke, it was difficult to 
determine his age,—was a man of tall figure 
and a bearing at the same time majestic and 
graceful. At the first hurried glimpse which the 
hunter obtained of this brave superior, a thrill 
of emotion unaccountably pervaded him. It 
seemed to him, excited as were his impres- 
sions by the scene and the part which he himself 
bore in it, that some link of sympathy had be- 
come suddenly revealed to his perception, unit- 
ing him to the changing interests of the day’s 
strife. A recognition appeared to be established 
in his mind, through which he beheld a compan- 
ion and kindred being mingling in the fortunes 
of the field, and thenceforth he endeavored with 
ardent gaze to keep in sight the unknown indi- 
vidual who thus controlled him. In the first 
hours of the engagement the attempt was diffi- 
cult enough—since he was forced mechanically 
forward or back in the evolutions of the battal- 
ion, of which he was but a mere integral,—and 
he had no eye or thought save obedience to im- 
mediate command, stimulated by the presence 
of danger and the example of courage around 
him. 

But the third charge of the entire army, led 
by the commander-in-chief in person, and sup- 
ported by his master-strokes of detached and 
suddenly recalled flanking divisions, to cover 
the advance of the centre, bore our youthful 
combatant into the thickest of the affray, where 
commanded the unknown officer whom his eyes 
had sought during many hours of previous 
fight. 

It was amid the tumult and disorder of a bay- 
onet charge upon the outer batteries of the ene- 
my, met and repelled by a fierce sortie of the 
defenders to protect their guns, that Valentine, 
swept back and separated from the dense ranks, 
beheld the gallant unknown surrounded by a 
dozen foes, defending himself desperately against 
their combined attacks. The color-bearer of the 
regiment had been struck down, and the colonel, 
for such was his rank, had snatched the eagle as 
it fell, and lifting it above his head with one 
hand, kept back with his single sword-arm the 
flushed foemen who pressed forward to pursue 
their advantage over the French. Valentine be- 
held the strugyle, and turning with an uncon- 





trollable impulse from the disordered ranks, 
threw himself boldly forward to the assistance 
of his superior. It was full time for such aid, 
indeed, for the colonel’s sword was broken in 
his hard defence, and he, himself, pressed sorely 
by a crowd of foes, staggered before their furi- 
ous blows which fell upon his steel halbert. 
The young hunter saw at a glance the danger of 
the unknown officer, and pausing for no consid- 
eration of peril to his own life, dashed into the 
melee, and using his fusil as a club, whirled it 
with terrible force against the weapons of the 
Austrian soldiers. An assault so fierce and un- 
usual dismayed for a moment the enemy, allow- 
ing the discomfited officer to possess himself of 
the dead ensign’s weapon, which had fallen with 
the eagle from his grasp; and ere the attack 
could be renewed, a new charge by a reserve di- 
vision of the French forced back the Austrians 
in their turn, and changed the feature of the 
strife once more. Valentine in the next instant 
was separated from the man whose life he had 
preserved, and found himself soon after combat- 
ing as before, in confusion and tumult of undis- 
tinguishing action that had constrained his posi- 
tion during the previous hours of conflict. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE VINE-DRESSER’S TREACHERY. 


Wuive the events we have described were 
transpiring under the observation of Tomaso 
and his daughter, as well as the soldier, Valen- 
tine, other characters of our story were involved 
in a train of circumstances that rapidly hurried 
them towards the denouement of their different 
perplexities. The Easter festival, for which 
preparations had gone on during many weeks, at 
last opened its day of innocent enjoyment for 
the quiet dwellers in Val d’Orazio, and with its 
advent ripened to completion the nefarious plot 
which Berthold, the vine-dresser, had laid against 
the orphay Bianca. 

Rising at the first peep of day from their beds 
of corn-husks, the good villagers busied them- 
selves in getting ready for the first duty of the 
festal day, a procession of youths and maidens 
to the little chapel, there to celebrate by a sol- 
emn mass the advancing season of light and 
sunshine, toil and its genial fruits. Bianca, 
earnestly entreated by her worthy aunt to take 
part, at least, in this pious custom, had at length 
consented, and betimes in the morning awaited 
in the quiet cottage the coming of some neigh- 
boring village maidens, her youthful compan- 
ions, but not, indeed, her compeers, being no ri- 
vals at all in the charms which had made her the 
favorite of the valley gullants. 

Bianca was very beautiful, indeed, that fine 
spring morning, as she sat with her aunt Agata 
near the little window of their dwelling, which 
looked out upon the mountain pass. ‘The lan- 
tern still occupied its position, and nightly was 
it tended by the young maiden, its rays continu- 
ing to illumine the outward gloom. Agata ac- 
quiesced in the desire of her niece to keep up 
the old custom of lighting the beacon; “ for,” 
said the kind dame, “ perhaps some poor wan- 
derer in a storm may be led to a shelter by our 
lamp.” But Agata did not know that Bianca, 
whenever she trimmed the watch-light, thought 
of a wanderer whom she did not name, but 
whose image was ever present to her gentle 
heart. 

Bianca was very beaatiful that morning, and 
so Agata thought and said ; yet was the maiden 
pale, and only a faint smile answered her aunt’s 
praises. ‘Perhaps she has been dreaming of 
our poor departed Nicolo,” soliloquized Ayata ; 
but, in truth, Bianca was thinking at this time 
more of the living than of the dead. 

Yet was she indeed beautiful, in her close 
brown boddice and half mourning jacket, from 
which a snowy robe, gift of the lost guide, de- 
pended to her pretty feet. She wore no ribbons 
nor ornaments, save a simple lace border about 
her neck, and a coronal of early spring buds 
circling her white forehead. The long lashes 
drooped over her fine blue eyes, which now 
sought the floor, and now were lifted to gaze 
from the window toward the mountain-pass with 
a longing look as though they sought some com- 
ing friend. Alas! would he ever come again ? 

But she was still so beautiful; and thus 
thought Berthold, the vine-dresser, as, approach- 
ing the cottage, he paused at a point whence he 
could observe Bianca through the casement. 
Berthold himself seemed attired for participa- 
tion in the approaching fete. A blue velvet 
jacket, with silver plated buttons, and breeches 
trimmed with yellow ribbons, gave an unusual 
jaunty appearance to the young man; and his 
customary gloomy countenance seemed to have 
yielded somewhat to the enlivening influence of 
the occasion. He paused but a brief period to 
observe Bianca, and then advancing, knocked at 
the cottage-door. Agata opened it, and admit- 
ted him. 

Bianca started as she recognized the brother 
of him whose memory dwelt always with her, 
and at this moment filled her mind. A faint 
smile of welcome illumined her features, as ex- 
tending her hand, she invited the vine-dresser to 
be seated. 

“Are not the poor villagers to be gratified with 
your presence ?”’ Berthold asked, as he respond- 
ed to the maiden’s salutation. _ ‘‘ As I just now 
came through the street, 1 heard many hope that 
you would join the chapel procession.” 

“ T shall go,” simply replied Bianca. 

But Agata, taking up the discourse, said 
hastily : 

“Yes, indeed, master Berthold, my sweet 
child shall take part in the duty, though she 
says it is out of affection for me, her poor aunt. 
Nevertheless, she is fair enough to grace it at 
any time.”’ 

“ You may well say that,” rejoined Berthold; 
“and I doubt not the town will say likewise ; 
but,” he continued, addressing Bianca in a low- 
er tone, “ will you favor me with your attention 
fora moment? I have something to reveal to 
you.” . 

The young maiden’s cheeks flushed quickly 
as the thought that perhaps Berthold might have 
received news of his brother darted through her 
mind. The vine-dresser apparently noticed her 
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agitation, for he remarked immediately, raising 
his voice : 

“ The air is balmy this morning, and the yiL. 
lagers are already busy with their preparations, 
Perhaps even now they may be in sight to sum. 
mon their favorite maiden.” 

Saying this, he rose, and opening the door of 
the cottage, stepped beyond the threshold, cagt. 
ing at the same time a glance of meaning at 
Bianca, who thereupon followed him, apparently 
in response to his last remark. When, howeyer, 
she stood beside the vine-dresser outside of the 
cottage, before Agata could join them, Berthold 
said in a whisper : 

“‘ Valentine has returned.” 

Agata—as at this moment she reached the 
two—could not but notice the sudden change 
which came over her niece. The maiden’s face 
was as colorless as marble, and her limbs tot- 
tered so that she would have fullen to the ground 
had not the vine-dresser suddenly interposed 
with his strong arm to sustain her. 

“You are ill—you are faint, Bianca,” said the 
latter, in a tone of deep sympathy. 

“ My child! what is the matter ?” cried Agata, 
filled with apprehension. 

“Nothing—nothing, aunt; it is but a sudden 
weakness. Go, dear Agata—bring me, I pray, 
some water, and I will be well in a moment.” 

The good woman went back hastily into the 
cottage, and Bianca turned toward Berthold with 
an appealing look that demanded what her lips 
could not ask. 

‘He has returned, but fears to enter the vil- 
lage, lest the people may again arrest him; but 
he prays to see you once more.” 

“O, Berthold ! where is he ?”’ 

“ He lies concealed in one of the passes above 
the mule-path. ‘Could you but see him there,’ 
he said.” 

“He said so !—Valentine ! 
that I would come ?”’ 

“He but implored it.” 

“ Berthold, conduct me—I am ready to go 
with you at once !” 

“After the procession,” returned the vine- 
dresser, in a hurried whisper, as Agata re-ap- 
peared in the door. 

Bianca nodded in token that she understood 
him, and then drank the water which her aunt 
had brought from the cottage. At this moment 
a joyous troop of young maidens came into 
view, advancing from the village street, and this 
gave Berthold a pretext for exchanging a few 
other low words with Bianca, in which he bade 
her await him outside of the chapel, after the 
procession should have entered. Then, bidding 
farewell, he turned from the cottage, saluting 
the group of maidens as he passed them with so 
jaunty an air that more than one coquettishly 
looked after him, and said: ‘‘ Can that, indeed, 
be old Monna Barbara’s son? And is je Bian- 
ca’s favorite? Well, we shall find out some- 
thing by-and-by !”” 

Agata, meantime, was bustling to arrange her 
darling for the procession, insisting that she 
should wear an ancient string of Roman pearls, 
long treasured by the simple aunt, and more- 
over arguing that a gay ribbon or two would 
not be out of place upon the maiden’s sombre 
jacket ; but Bianca chose to appear in the mod- 
est attire which she had chosen, and throwing 
over her forehead a long, white veil, which 
drooped gracefully from her gathered black hair, 
she went slowly out to meet her companions, 
who on their part, each casting back her veil, 
testified their delight by embracing one after 
another the village favorite, bestowing many 
resounding kisses on her fair cheek, which, had 
they reached the ears of Berthold, might have 
caused that envious fellow much chagrin. 

Very soon the band of maidens, proceeding 
up the rocky street, were joined by other white- 
veiled girls, emerging from cottages on either 
side, and presently the young villagers began to 
mingle with them. Then came a half-dozen 
rustic musicians, with their simple bag-pipes, 
sounding merry notes that were answered from 
the rocks by a hundred musical echoes. These 
took their station at the head of the little cot- 
tage, where likewise walked, in their pilgrim- 
garb, three devout villagers who had just re- 
turned from a winter’s journey to the virgin’s 
shrine at Loretto. Swarthy young fellows from 
the higher Alps, in the dress of shepherds ; 
ruddy-faced hunters, and smiling-visaged youths 
from neighboring hamlets, vied with the deni- 
zens of Val d’Orazio in their attire and close 
devotion to the fairer sex. With slouched hats 
thrown carelessly back from their open fore- 
heads, with many-hued jackets of coarse velvet, 
bedecked with ribbons and huge silver buckles, 
heirlooms of many ageneration, clasping rosettes 
in their broad-toed shoes, the joyous gallants of 
the Easter feast made, as may be imagined, a 
very goodly display, as they walked in proces- 
sion beside the fresh young damsels, who, in 
dress and coquetry were not a whit behind 
their rustic beaux. 

Thus the morning procession of the first spring 
festival wound its way through the hamlet, paus- 
ing at the house of Signore Leoni to greet the 
worthy borghigiano with a clear blast of the 
pipes, and again halting at the padre’s snug 
dwelling, to be joined by the good Ambrosio 
himself, who taking his place beside the Loretto 
pilgrims, gave his kind benediction to all as be 
led the way towards the chapel of the hills. 

Berthold, the vine-dresser, had not again ap- 
proached Bianca, though he walked in another 
part of the procession, carrying 2 large wooden 
cross, decked with blue and white ribbons, and 
twined with a portion of the vine-branches that 
grew over the hut in which he dwelt. He moved 
with a demure air at the rear of all, apparently 
much impressed with the solemnity,of the rite in 
whieh he assisted; and the honest peasants, 
standing at their doors, as they beheld Monna 
Barbara’s son so seemingly devout in his de- 
meanor, forgot their prejudices against the reput- 
ed witch-mother, and united in commendation of 
the young man’s religious character. 

Berthold, however, took little heed of them or 
their thoughts, for his eyes were constantly peer- 
ing forward to where Bianca walked, and his 
mind was revolving the many wicked sehemes 
which, long plotted in its darkness, were now 
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about to be brought to the light of execution. 
The maiden, on her part, as she pursued her 
way in the procession, at a short distance from 
Padre Ambrosio, and beside a brother of one of 
her female companions, was occupied more with 
the thought of Valentine, whom she believed 
awaited her coming in the mountains, than by 
any less worldly reflections, though her compan- 
ion, a handsome young hunter, doubtless attri- 
buted her absent mood to very sober medita- 
tions. Vainly did this good youth venture dur- 
ing the route, numberless whispered compli- 
ments and attempts to draw the valley beauty 
into converse. She walked silently beside him, 
taking, apparently, little heed of all his soft say- 
ings, until at length the procession reached its 
destination at the chapel of the hills. 

Padre Ambrosio ascending to the altar with the 
white-robed boys, who were to assist in the cere- 
mony of mass, commenced the opening litany 
prayer for the occasion, and the pious villagers 
knelt reverently around to bear their part in the 
responses ; bat ere the solemn service had com- 
menced, Bianca, gliding quietly away, joined 
the vine-dresser, who awaited her without the 
porch. A single word was spoken, and then the 
two hurried from the chapel down a rocky path- 
way, which led from the main street, penetrating 
the hills toa point at which it intersected the 
lonely mule-path. 

Bat the maiden’s movement did not altogether 
escape notice. The young hunter, who had 
walked beside her in the procession, and who 
had long been a zealous aspirant for the smiles 
of Nicolo’s grandchild, perceived her departure 
from the chapel, and impressed, perhaps, with a 
feeling of jealousy, took the opportunity for him- 
self to steal away from the ceremony. Reaching 
the pathway, the youth caught a glimpse of Bi- 
anca and her companion hurrying toward the 
hills, and in a moment resolved to follow them. 

It was not difficult for one who knew every 
foot of the mountains around, to strike out im- 
mediately into another devious defile, by which 
he might intercept the obvious route of the fu- 
gitives. He diverged therefore from the direct 
path they had taken, and struck across a higher 
ledge that conducted to the mule-path. 

The morning was now quite advanced, and 
the sun-beams fell brightly upon the rocks, down 
which dashed numberless rivulets from the melt- 
ing snows above. Pietro—for that was the hun- 
ter’s name—kept on his way, without heeding 
any obstacles, leaping at one moment over a 
deep chasm, at another skirting some narrow 
shelf, whilst grasping a higher cliff for support. 
Thus he proceeded tor more than a mile, toward 
the inner range of hills, occasionally obtaining 
glimpses from his more elevated route, of the 
two who traversed the mule-path. 

Bianca, in the meantime, confiding in her 
treacherous guide, followed him in silence—for 
Berthold, conscious of his own baseness, felt 
little disposed to conversation, besides being oc- 
cupied with his own speculations regarding the 
ultimate success of his wicked plot; and the 
maiden herself, agitated with the hope of meet- 
ing him whom she devotedly loved, scarcely 
brooked the obstacles of the distance that still 
separated her from what she believed was his 
place of concealment. Thus the innocent girl 
was led onward till they arrived at a point in 
the mule-path where several dim defiles brouch- 
ed in various directions through the rocky coun- 
try. Here the vine-dresser paused suddenly. 

“In yonder pass,” he said, pointing upward, 
and turning his eyes as he spoke from the maid- 
en’s trusting gaze, “ Valentine is securely hid- 
den; but he cannot yet expect us, or he would 
certainly have met us. Remain here a moment, 
Bianca, while I ascend that dangerous ledge.” 

Saying this, the traitor sprang from the mule- 
path, and ascending a steep defile, was in an in- 
stant after lost to view. 

Bianca, trembling half with terror, half with 
anticipation of meeting the long-absent Valen- 
tine, remained for a few moments patiently 
awaiting the appearance of Berthold; but as 
some time elapsed, her fears began to increase, 
and a sense of peril to herself for the first time 
came over her mind. The foreboding was 
changed to alarm, when presently, instead of the 
vine-dresser or his brother, h tall and richly- 
dressed man appeared suddenly before her, 
emerging from the rocks, behind which her late 
companion had vanished. Surveying the stran- 
ger as he advanced, the poor maiden recognized, 
with increased affright, the face of one whom 
she had once or twice beheld during Nicolo’s 
lifetime, and against whom the good guide had 
warned her oftentimes to beware of, as a bad 
and dangerous man. 

It was, indeed, as the reader doubtless sus- 
pects, no other than the Marquis Roberto, lord 
of much of the surrounding domain, and feared 
alike by old and young on account of his wicked 
passions and reckless mode of life. Scarcely 
would it be thought, however, that so graceful a 
gentleman as now approached the maiden, with 
a winning smile upon his lip, and his richly 
broidered hat extended as in deprecation of his 

appearance, could be the wicked nobleman of 
whom rumor said so many evil things. He 
placed his gloved hand upon his heart as he 
paused, and bowing to Bianca, spoke in a low 
and encouraging tone: 

“ Fear nothing, lady—TI am your friend !” 

The young girl, terrified, but unable to speak, 
retracted a step, with an undefined idea of flight; 
and it was not until Lord Roberto, still smiling 
blandly, approached still nearer to her that she 
became suddenly impressed with a suspicion of 

Berthold’s treachery in conducting her hither. 

A thousand fears then possessed her soul, and 

gaining strength in the conviction of her danger, 

sie shrieked aloud, and essayed to fly along the 
rocky pass; but the marquis, but half confident 
of his prize, had anticipated this movement, and 
as she turned to escape, another figure sprang 

from behind the rocks, and the next moment a 

heavy cloak was thrown about the maiden’s form, 

enveloping her face, and stifling the wild cry that 
had broken from her lips. 

“ Quick ! the mule! cried Lord Roberto, and 
as the servant, who had east the mantle over Bi- 


pass, leading a mule, saddled for immediate 
flight. In ther instant the hapless girl was 
lifted to the back of the beast, and the servant 
seated himself behind her; the marquis at the 
same time led forward a horse, which he imme- 
diately mounted. 

“ Now, good friend, farewell! We shall take 
care of her!” whispered he to the treacherous 
vine-dresser, who held the bridle of the mule. 
At this crisis, Berthold’s wicked plot seemed 
completely successful. 

But at the moment when the marquis, reining 
his steed, and catching the bridle of the mule on 
which his servant held Bianca, was about to 
gallop from the mule-path toward his hunting- 
lodge, a new actor appeared upon the scene. 
Pietro, the hunter, tracking the route which Ber- 
thold had taken, reached the opening of the 
pass just as Lord Roberto and his ruffiian ser- 
vant were spurring from the mule-path, leaving 
the vine-dresser to retrace his steps to Val d’ 
Orazio. The youth needed but a glance to di- 
vine the situation of affairs. Hastily drawing 
the hunting-knife that he wore in his girdle, he 
leaped boldly from the rock which he had reach- 
ed, and throwing himself upon the servant who 
sustained Bianca in his arms, drove the heavy 
blade of his weapon into his side. The man 
fell headlong from his mule, and Pietro, catch- 
ing in his arms the fainting Bianca, turned to 
defend her against the other abductors. 

Berthold, ever crafty and watchful, had caught 
the first movement of Pietro, as the latter sprang 
from the rocks. The hunter, as he was aware, 
must have recognized him, and the fact of com- 
plicating in this nefarious action, he knew would 
seal his ruin should it ever be discovered to the 
villagers of Val d’Orazio. Perhaps it was this 
reflection, as much as any determined courage, 
which caused him, immediately upon the ser- 
vant’s fall, to rush forward and grapple with 
Pietro ere the Marquis Roberto had recovered 
from the shock occasioned by the young hun- 
ter’s desperate assault upon his servant. 

Bianca, insensible and still enveloped in the 
thick folds of the cloak, sank upon the pathway, 
for the vine-dresser’s fierce onset obliged Pietro 
to put forth his entire strength in order to pro- 
tect himself. But he was young and used to 
violent exertion, his sinewy limbs well knit, and 
his spirit brave as that of a lion; consequently 
Berthold found as soon as they closed together, 
that the hunter was no feeble opponent. 

Both combatants were armed with hunting- 
knives, which in the first grapple they strove to 
use upon one another. Pietro, ere he relin- 
quished his hold of Bianca, received a slight 
wound in his left arm; but the vine-dresser was 
repaid for the blow by a return stroke which di- 
vided his slouched hat, and nearly stunned him 
by the force with which it was dealt upon his 
forehead. He shouted aloud to Roberto : 

“Kill him !—stab this tiger, or he will ruin us 
all!” 

The marquis had by this time dismounted from 
his horse and approached Bianca. He turned at 
Berthold’s wild appeal, and discharged a pistol 
at the hunter, who perceiving the attempt, avoid- 
ed it by a desperate effort of his strength, which 
threw his body forward upon the vine-dresser. 
At this moment a shrill whistle rang through the 
defile, and two men clad in hunting garb, ap- 
peared far up on the rocks at the mouth of the 
pass. Pietro, clutching with both hands the 
throat of his antagonist, looked up for an instant 
and recognized two of his mountain comrades, 
who, hastening to the feast of Val d’Orazio, had 
at this juncture reached the mule-path. He ut- 
tered a loud shout of joy, and half released his 
panting foe, who, profiting by the opportunity, 
struck a fierce blow with his weapon at the 
young man’s bosom. At the same time Lord 
Roberto tired a second pistol with a truer aim, 
for its bullet entered the shoulder of Pietro, who 
fell heavily to the earth. 

“ Away now, or we are lost!” cried the vine- 
dresser, staggering to his feet. “The valley 
may be aroused ere we can escape!” 

“And leave my fair prize? No, good Ber- 
thold!” cried the marquis, as he lifted Bianca 
in his arms, while the cloak which had enveloped 
her fell to the ground. 

“The girl is dead!” exclaimed the vine-dress- 
er, turning pale, as the countenance of the maid- 
en, ghastly white, was revealed in the sunlight. 

“Thou liest !’ muttered Lord Roberto, wrath- 
fully. ‘Mount yonder mule and follow; for 
by the fiend himself, I will secure this girl, 
though all Val d’Orazio rise to oppose me!” 

With these words Roberto sprang upon his 
horse, and clasping the still insensible form of 
Bianca before him, spurred with desperate speed 
adown the mule-path, towards the lower passes. 
Berthold needed no further stimulus to flight, 
for the two strange hunters, leaping from rock 





to rock in their hurried descent, had now nearly 
reached the nearest defile. He leaped at once 
upon the mule, from whose saddle Pietro had 
stricken Roberto’s servant, and pressing the ani- 
mal's sides, urged him rapidly down the path, in 
the direction taken by the marquis. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
———_.-.__.¢-< Oa — 
WHAT WE OWE TO DECORUM, 

“T will do as I please,” says many a head- 
strong young man, “for whose business is it, if 
1 chvose to take the consequences 7” Not so 
fast, good sir! If you knew more of human na- 
ture, you would be aware that you cannot out- 
rage even the small conventionalities of life, 
which are known under the common name of 
dccorum, without injuring your reputation, 
estranging your friends, and preventing strang- 





ers who might be useful to you, from making 
your acquaintance. But this is not all. You 
have no right to disregard decorum, for the con- 
sequences reach others than yourself. Your 


example is always doing harm, when itis not 
doing good. Your conduct affects the standing 
of your family and associates, as well as yourself. 
Going through life is lake treading amony a laby- 
rinth of spring-gans. If you follow the beaten 
track, you are yuurself safe. But if you diverge 
lo the right or left, your indiscretion is sure to 


injure yourself, and may harm others also. A 
Wise man never outrages decorum, recklessly 
violates prejudices, or thoughtlessly acts regard- 
less of the opinion of the world.—PAiladephia 
Suturduy Courier. 


Ce 





anca, now raised her slight form in his brawny 
arms, Berthold, the vine dresser, appeared at the 


Most men are afraid of a bad name, but few 
fear their consciences. — Pliny. 
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THE OLD MAN’S LESSON. 
A TEMPERANCE SKETCH. 





BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 





“Matcotm, I wouldn’t go out to-night. 
Come, stay with me this evening.” 

‘* Not this evening, Alice. I have promised to 
meet some friends this evening, and I must keep 
my word. I will be at home in good season.” 

“T had hoped that I should have your com- 
pany this evening. Come, why can’t you try 
and see if I cannot make you as happy as those 
companions whom you are to meet? Just this 
once, Malcolm. O, this once!” 

“No, no, Alice. I am going out. What— 
crying! Now what’s the use of that? Can’t a 
fellow go out once in a while without leaving a 
crying wife ?”’ 

“T can’t help it, Malcolm. But here—kiss me 
before you go.” 

Thus spoke Malcolm Warren and his young 
wife. Malcolm was a young man, twenty-seven 
years of age, and a carpenter by trade. His 
wife was one of the sweetest dispositioned girls 
in the town, and she made one of the best of 
wives. She loved her husband with the whole 
energy of her pure soul, and she knew that she 
was beloved in return. And yet there was a 
cloud upon her heart. Her two children, a boy 
and a girl, often saw her shed tears when they 
were alone with her in their snug little sitting- 
room, and the boy was old enough to ask what 
made his mother cry. But she dared not tell him. 

Malcolm Warren owned the little cottage in 
which he lived, and he had paid for it all out of 
his own hard earnings, while Alice had borne 
her share of the burden, by purchasing all the 
furniture. Malcolm was stout and healthy, and 
an excellent workman, and he had never yet 
seen the hour when he needed to lay idle for the 
want of work. A better-hearted youth lived not 
in the town, and when he took the gentle Alice 
for his wife there was many a fair maiden whose 
bosom gave place to a kindly, wistful envy. 
They would not have robbed Alice of her prize, 
but they only hoped that their own lots might be 
as fortunate. Why, then, should a cloud come 
upon that house? Why should Alice weep ? 
Ah, for the same reason that thousands of our 
fairest daughters weep. For the same reason 
that hot tears are ever crying out their silent ap- 
peals for mercy—tears that run, and run, until 
they make a flood that fairly shrieks as it rolls 
over our land. 

Malcolm Warren had a highly social nature— 
his society was prized by all who could secure it 
—and he had been indulging in the false smiles 
of the wine-cup. For the last year he had been 
allowing his appetite to gain strength. At first 
it was only an “occasional glass,”—then it was 
“a glass, or so, once in a while,’”’—and then 
“one or two glasses a day.” But lately he had 
gone so fur as to spend his earnings away from 
home, and for nearly two months past he had 
spent all his money with his “jovial”? compan- 
ions. Alice saw all this, and she knew full well 
where it would end if it was not stopped. She 
knew her husband’s nature, and she knew how 
surely he was falling. She had whispered to 
him her fears, and he had tried to laugh them off 
as idle whims. She had prayed to him to stop 
the fatal career while he yet had strength, but he 
had been offended because she could think that 
he would ever become a drunkard. So Alice 
was afraid to speak all her fears. Yet she saw 
with a clear eye all that was coming. She saw 
the broad road upon which her dear beloved was 
travelling, and her heart was aching. She knew 
that even now WANT was staring them in the 
face! It was autumn, and she had asked Mal- 
colm for money to buy warmer clothing for her- 
self and children, and he had none to give her. 
Only a day before he had brought home a small 
bucket fall of flour, instead of sending home a 
barrel, as he used todo. He earned money, and 
where was it? Alas! poor Alice knew too well. 
And then sometimes Alice looked up into Mal- 
colm’s face, and she saw that its manly beauty 
was being slowly but surely eaten away. The 
large blue eyes were growing dim, bleared, and 
bloodshot, the once fair cheeks were becoming 
swollen and bloated, and the lips looked dry and 
crackled. No wonder she knelt down by her 
bedside and prayed. 

It was now Saturday evening, and Malcolm 
was going out. He was to meet some of his 
friends, and Alice knew that he was to meet 
them at the tavern. He had worked only three 
days during the past week, and he had the pay 
for those three days’ work in his pocket. That 
money was needed at home, but where would it 
be on the morrow ? 

“ Malcolm, O, do not wholly forget your fond, 
loving Alice, while you are gone!” 

But Malcolm did not answer. He kissed his 
wife, however—kissed her not as he used to do, 
but kissed her merely because she bad asked him 
to—and then he left the cottage. After he had 
gone Alice sat down and wept. She could not 
help it. Her darling boy crept to her side, and 
placed his arms about her bended neck. He ask- 
ed no questions, but he asked her not to ery. 
His little mind seemed to have some idea of the 
coming of a calamity. It must have been 
vague, but is was clear enough to prevent him 
from forcing the dread thoughts upon his moth- 
er. Once more he asked her not to ery, and 
then his own little heart burst, and the mother 
and her child wept together, This was another 
drop in the poor wife’s cup of affliction. O, how 
palpable now must be her husband’s course 
when even the prattling child saw and knew the 
danger! But she could only clasp ber boy more 
tightly to her pain-stricken bosom and pray more 
fervently. And the little boy, when his mother 

had done praying, said, ‘ Amen.” 

It was a clear, cool evening, and as Malcolm 
Warren stepped out into the street he seemed to 
shake himself as though he would shake off the 
influence of the dear place he was leaving. But 
He could not drive 
from his mind the tearful countenance of his fond 


he could not wholly do it, 


and faithful wife, nor could he forget the look of 
earnest, simple anguish that he had noticed upon 














the face of his child. Yet he tried to crush the 
thoughts that were thus springing into life. 
“Pooh !” he said, as the image of his entreating 
wife forced itself upon him. “ It’s only a little 
fun and frolic. Whose business is it? Get out 
with your nonsense.” 

And thus speaking the young husband and 
father closed his hands as though he would hold 
on upon the feeling he had tried to express, and 
then he hastened on. At length he reached the 
tavern, and here he found his companions. The 
laugh and the joke commenced, and ere long 
Malcolm forgot all about his home. THe sat in 
the bar-room, and his sharp wit made food for 
much merriment. 

“ Who says there’s danger in the bowl ?” cried 
a young man, as he raised the glass to his lips. 

“It’s the raven’s croak,” said another of his 
companions. ‘“ Here’s confusion to the idea.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Malcolm Warren, pois- 
ing his glass. “ Poison in the bowl? Nonsense! 
Look at old Uncle Adam, now. He’s used it 
all his lifetime, and here he is the oldest man in 
town. Come, here’s to Uncle Adam.” 

The person to whom Malcolm had thas allud- 
ed was an old, white-haired man, who stood at 
the bar with a glass of ram in his hand. His 
name was Adam Stamford, and almost ninety 
years had rolled over his frosty head. His form 
was bent, and his limbs trembled, but still he 
lived, and his mind was yet clear. He heard 
the remark which the young carpenter had made, 
and having set down his untouched liquor, he 
turned and gazed upon the youthful speaker. 
He knew Malcolm Warren well. 

“ Malcolm,” he said, ‘‘come with me. Come 
alone, for alone I would speak with you. Come.” 

There was something deep and meaning in 
the old man’s tone, and as he turned towards 
the door Malcolm arose to follow. 

“Detain him not,” said Adam, as some of 
his companions sought to hinder him. 

“ Why should I go with you ?” he asked. 

“To please an old man. I mean you no harm, 
Malcolm. Come.” 

Passing out the door they moved across the 
street. Near by was the village churchyard, and 
thither Adam bent his steps. Arriving at the 
gate he passed in. As Malcolm hesitated to en- 
ter, the old man said, ‘‘ Come, follow me !” 

Malcolm went, and soon stood within the vil- 
lage churchyard! And his white-haired guide 
was the sexton, who, for more than sixty years, 
had made those cold beds for the children of 
mortality. The pale moon shed its beams upon 
the place, and the chill air sighed mournfully 
among the weeping willows that grew by the 
hedge. The gravestones stood up like spectres 
above the faded grass, and here and there arose 
a white monument, like some more powerful 
spirit that watched the sanctity of the place. 

“ Malcolm Warren,” spoke the old man, in a 
voice so deep that it seemed almost to come 
from one of the neighboring graves, “ not long 
since you pointed to me as an example of how 
long a man might live, who smiled upon the 
wine-cup. You pointed to me as one who had 
outlived all my companions, and yet as one who 
had always quaffed at the intoxicating bowl. 
Perhaps you spoke truly ; but you did not speak 
the whole truth, for the whole truth you did not 
know, and now I have brought you here to whis- 
per that truth into your ear.” 

Malcolm gazed up into the old man’s face, 
and as he saw how solemn was the expression 
that rested there he forgot the company he had 
left at the tavern, and his thoughts became serious. 

“ Malcolm,” resumed the sexton, “I can look 
back now into the past, and see a score of young 
men who commenced the race of life with me. 
We went to school together, and together we 
sat in church. We grew up to be men, and then 
we often sat together as I saw you sitting this 
evening. We learned to love the excitement of 
the intoxicating cup, and we thought not then of 
the dangers we were courting. Years passed on, 
and I saw those twenty men sink into the arms 
of death, and I buried them all here. Malcolm 
Warren, they all sleep in drunkards’ graves! One 
after another I saw them full, and at length I 
was left all alone of the party who were wont to 
assemble around the bar-room fire !” 

A deep groan escaped from the young man’s 
lips, and a shudder ran through his frame. 

“ All gone?” he uttered. 

“Yes—all!” the old man returned. “ But 
that is not half, Malcolm. There were wives 
and children that died, and they, too, lie here. 
I buried broken hearts here! O, how well can I 
remember the bright-eyed, laughter loving girls 
who used to play with us when we were boys! 
And how well can I remember when I saw them 
standing at the altar—and when they turned 
away from the holy place they were blushing, 
happy brides. But a few short years, and I be- 
gan to gather them into the fold of death. They 
sank down with broken hearts, and crushed 
hopes! Some of them lived to be gray-headed, 
but their gray hairs came down in sorrow to the 
grave! See that grave there—the one with the 
durk gray stone. He who sleeps beneath that 
mound was once the happiest youth in the whole 

He was a carpenter by trade, and he 
built the house in which you were born. He 


villave. 


used to laugh and sing over the wine cup, and 
he thought not then of harm. I once heard his 
young wife beg of him to remain at home with 
She told him 
that she was cold and hungry, and that her chil 
dren needed clothing, but he heeded her not. A 


her, but he refused her the boon. 


few short years afterwards that wife’s heart 
broke, and she died, and her children both died 
of cold and hanger. The husband and father | 
found one cold vight lying by the roadside, and 
he was dead! ‘These are their graves, for I 
buried them all together. You can see the wife’s 


grave next beyond the gray stone of the husband, 


in particular have I read. Of that whole com- 
pany of men only one solitary individual lived 
to return to the home of his birth. All the rest 
died on the way. They were starved and frozen, 
and they dropped by the wayside. Now suppose 
some thoughtless youth should point to that 
single living soldier, and say that amid the eter- 
nal snows of Russia there was no danger, because 
that man had passed them all and still lived ! 
Like that single fragment of a regiment do I 
stand here a living man!” 

The youth gazed up into the face of the aged 
speaker, and new emotions were working upon 
his features. 

“Come, Malcolm, I would show you one more 
spot before we go.” 

The old man leaned upon his staff and moved 
slowly on among the graves, and involuntarily 
did the youth follow. At length they stopped 
by a spot where two graves lay side by side. 
The slabs were of marble, and glistened brightly 
in the moonlight. 

“Malcolm,” spoke the sexton, in a deep, 
hoarse whisper, “ I remember well when I made 
these two graves. There was no sorrow to fill 
the beds which here I made, for they who sleep 
here, died amid the sweet breathings of peace 
and honor. They were good, virtuous people, 
and when they were gone our townsmen mourn- 
ed, for our village had lost two of its most noble 
spirits. O, I love to come and stand over these 
graves, for I know that God smiles upon them ! 
There is no taint, no dishonor here. Malcolm, 
do you know who rest in these two garves ?” 

The youth did not answer, nor did he raise 
his head, but with one deep, wild cry he sank 
down, and there he lay across both the graves, 
weeping and sobbing like a child. His ratuer 
and mMoTHER slept there! 

For a while the old man gazed tearfully upon 
the scere, and then he took the youth by the arm 
and roused him up. 

“Come, Malcolm,” he whispered, “we will 
go now. I can show you no more.” 

The youth followed his guide out from the 
churchyard, and after the gate was closed they 
passed on to the street. Here Adam Stamford 
stopped. 

“Now, Malcolm,” he said, “you can return 
to your companions at the tavern, but let me 
pray you never to use my name again as you 
did this evening. When you again think of 
poor old Adam Stamford. think only of what he 
has told you in the churchyard—think of what 
he has seen, and of what he has suffered, and of 
that you may in welcome speak.” 

The old man turned partly away, when Mal- 
colm sprang forward and caught him by the arm. 

“Uncle Adam,” he uttered, in choked and 
broken accents, “ O, forgive me for what I have 
said and what I have done. I—I cannot tell 
you all now. I cannot speak—but I shall go to 
the tavern no more. O, God bless you! God 
bless you !” 

The clock struck nine, and Alice Warren 
folded the hands of her little boy together, and 
bade him say his prayers. Her youngest child, 
the girl, was asleep in the cradle. The first 
words of the prayer were uttered—* Our Father 
who art in heaven,”’—when there came the 
sound of footsteps upon the plank walk in the 
littie front garden. 

“Tt’s papa,” said the boy, letting his hands 
drop upon his mother’s knees, and bending his 
ear to listen. But the mother dared not speak. 

At length the door was opened, and the hus- 
band entered. Alice cast her eyes tremblingly 
up, and she saw the big tears that were rolling 
down the cheeks of her beloved. Instinctively 
she sprang forward and clasped her arms about 
her husband’s neck. 

“Malcolm, Malcolm !’’ she cried. “ What has 
happened? Tell me—O, tell me!” 

Malcolm Warren sank into a chair, and as he 
did so he drew his wife down into his lap. 

“* Alice—O, Alice!” he uttered, sobbing and 
weeping as he spoke. “Can you forgive me for 
all that has passed ?” 

The gentle wife was bewildered at first—nay, 
almost frightened, for the speech of her husban 
was so wild and incoherent that she feared his 
brain was turned. But ere long he spoke again, 
and as he spoke he kissed her. He was more 
calm, and-his voice was more low. He told her 
where he had been—and he spoke of the resolu- 
tion he had made. He did not tell of any trial 
he was going to make, but he told of the iron 
will that had entered his soul. The night of bis 
temptation had passed, and the day of salvation 
had dawned. 

A few moments more, and the husband and 
wife were upon their knees. They tried to pray 
aloud, but they could not. Their emotions were 
too deep for utterance—too wild and thrilling for 
speech. A moment they struggled there, and 
then they enfolded each other, heart to heart, and 
wept in silence. The little boy crept to the spot, 
and threw his tiny arms about the necks of his 
parents, for even his young soul had caught the 
spark of uew life that had been breathed into ex- 
istence within his home. 

On the next moraing Malcolm Warren arose 
a better and a happier man. He was calm now, 





and those two little graves are where lie the | 
fiozev boy and girl!” 

The old man drew his sleeve across his eyes | 
to wipe away the tears, and while he did +o Mal 
colm bowed his head and groaned heavily. At 
length the sexton spoke again : 

“& Maleolin Warren,” he said, “there was once | 
a full regiment of stout, hardy soldiers followed | 
Napoleon Bonaparte into Russia. There were | 
muny otier regiments went also, but of this oue | 








and he told Alice all that had transpired the 


night before, and when it was all told they pray- 
ed as redeemed souls alone can pray. 
Days, weeks, and months passed away, and 


Malcolm Warren became once more the same 
4 


handsome youth that had been loved and cher- 


ished by honest frieuds in times gone by. The 
fiowers of affection bloomed aguin about his 
hearthstone, and ihe angel of peace and joy 
made a home ben ath his roof. 

People wondered when they noticed that o!d 
Adam Siamford went no more to the tavern; 
but the story of that night’s lesson in the villae 
churchyard soon became generally known, and 
other men took it to their hearts, and protised by 
it. It was a good seed sown in a fertile spot, 
and the frut was abundant, The good old sex 
ton never gave his example again on the side of 
moral ruin, but to the last day of his lite he 
gloried in the reform he had helped to work, and 
the last hours of his tife were cheered by kuow- 
ing that seme of the happiest families in the vil 
lage bless: d him for the joys that had dawned ; 


upon them. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
TO HAL. 


BY 8. W. HAZELTINE. 


Do you remember yet, friend Hal, 
Those sweet and happy days, 

When you and I together walked, 
In childhood’s pleasant ways? 

Does memory still have power to bring 
Those by-gone days to view? 

And have you since seen happier days, 
My loving friend and true? 


I ween that earth can never give 
A sweeter cup to man, 
Than that from which we drank, dear Hal, 
Ere manhood’s years began. 
We were too happy then, to think 
That we should ever part; 
That life would not be all sunshine, 
Or care would reach the heart. 


But it has been our lot to part, 
To never meet again; 

Our lot to taste of misery, 
Unhappiness and pain! 

The playmates of our youth have joined 
That happy, sinless band, 

That sings around God’s throne, and roams 
About the spirit-land. 


And ’tis my prayer, sweet Hal, since here 
On earth we meet no more, 

To meet thee when this life is past, 
Upon that brighter shore. 

Then we shall taste of sweeter bliss 
Than earth can e’er bestow, 

And join the playmates of our youth, 
Free from death, sin and woe! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HOW MRS. BOWEN 
CAME TO SIT IN THE SQUIRE'S PEW. 


PPA LILI 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 





O moruer, mother! I guess as how I’se got 
some news now that’ll last you a fortnight, at 
the least cakulation,” shouted the little harum- 
scarum Maggy Odell, as she rushed in from 
morning service. “I’ve run myself a’most to 
death, that I have, to tell it to you afore any 
body else did. But I wont tell it a bit, not a 
word will ye get out of this mouth of mine, if 
ye don’t promise first that ye’ll forgive me for 
breaking the teapot this morning and let me go 
clear to-morrew without the whipping ye prom- 
ised, and give me the gingerbread and the 
pumpkin pie, too.” 

And the little girl, only twelve years old, if 
you count age by its springs and summers, but 
twenty-five if you reckon by the sense she had, 
—the little girl sat down and very carefully took 
off first one and then the other glove, and 
smoothed out the creases as though she, as she 
did, knew what she was about, all the while 
looking so full of mystery, that her mother who 
was notoriously the greatest gossip in town, and 
who had been bemoaning, only the night before, 
the dearth of news, fairly sat on nettles, though 
she could not yet quite bear to let Maggy off 
from the whipping she had promised, she being 
one of those mothers (thank mercy! they are 
getting out of date though) who dote as much 
on an occasional use of the rod as some others 
do (and Iam glad for the little ones that they 
are getting plenty) on a gentle caress and a lov- 
ing kiss. But that the baby, the baby whose 
sickness had kept her at home that forenoon, 
had just hushed its peevish cries and worrying 
sobs (poor little one, how could it be good na- 
tured when its mother’s blood was always boil- 
ing ?)—and fallen asleep on her lap, she would 
have rushed up to Maggy, and giving her a 
sound box on not only the right but the left ear, 
have bid her “ out with it if she had anything to 
tell, or she’d give her all she was promised and 
more too.” 

But Maggy had got the start this time, and 
she didn’t mean to succumb either with half a 
victory. 

“Say mother, then, do ye promise? Be quick, 
or I’ll off up stairs and tell not a word, and then 
old Miss Riley ’ll be crowing over you when she 
comes in, because she know’d it first.”’ 

“Tf ye’s got anything to tell that’s worth 
telling, out with it, ye torment that ye are, and 
if ye haven’t, up stairs with ye in a jiffy and take 
off that are clean dress, and get ready to tend 
the baby, do ye hear ?” 

“Yes, mother,” said the little tease, starting 
for the door, “but ye’ll be sorry ye didn’t let 
me tell.” 

“ Didn't I tell ye to tell?” fairly yelled out 
the mother now, her love of a dainty bit of gos- 
sip quite overpowering her intention to punish. 
The poor baby, frightened almost out of its 
senses by the outcry, here opened its little gray 
eyes, and parted its little blue lips with a very 
loud bawl, upon which Mrs. Odell commenced 
such a vigorous trotting as threatened to dislo 
cate every bone in its body, but which, strange 
as it may seem, only caused it after a while to 
shut up its eyes and its mouth and fall to sleep 
again. 

“ Ye see, mother,” said Maggy, with a very 
innocent look, “ye see what a trouble ye’ve 
brought on ye, only because ye wouldn’t prom- 
ise me first. Ye’d have known it then, long 
afore now, and saved your shoe leather, too.” 

Maggy was saucy, there’s no denying it, 
but as the neighbors said, it was all in the 
bringing up. 

« Well ‘then, mother, since ye’re ready at last 
to hear me—ye couldn’t, no, ye couldn’t if ye 
guessed till ye was gray, guess who sat in the 
Squire’s pew this morning! O dear, only to 
think what a sly trick they played!” And a 
wild laugh rang from the girl’s merry lips. 

“ How should I know who sat in the Squire’s 
pew, when I wasn’t there for to see? himself, I 
s’pose, he ginerally sits there.”’ 


“Well, he did sit there this morning too, and 
all dressed up he was in a bran new suit of the 
very slickest broadcloth that ever was seen in 
that church, and a new hat too, and white kid 
gloves and a cambric handkerchief, and he nev- 
er before, since 1 knew him, carried anything but 
a red bandanna ; something’s to pay, don’t you 
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out in such style! But he wasn’t alone, mother ; 
that’s the news |” 

“There wasn’t a woman with him?” said 
Mrs. Odell, rather to herself than child, as 
though she were musing. ‘ No, that could never 
be—I’d heard of it afore now.” 

“ There was a woman with him,” said Maggy 
very emphatically, “and I tell yoa—wasn’t she 
dressed up like all natur, too. Such a black sat- 
in dress and such a splendid long shawl, none of 
your printed ones, either, but a reg’lar cashmure, 
and such a bonnet! white uncut velvet—and 
such a lot of lace, the real stuff, too, Miss Ring, 
the milliner, said ; and she said she didn’t be- 
lieve twenty dollars would buy it—and such a 
pocket handkerchief, worked all over so, I 
shouldn’t think she’d ever dare to use it. O! I 
tell you, mother, the manor-house has got a 
house-keeper that'll do things up in style, I 
guess, and make the squire’s money fly, too.” 

“ But where on airth did he pick up such a 
grand lady?’ said Mrs. Odell, her guessing 
faculty quite at fault now. ‘ It can’t be any- 
body in this are town, ’cause I should have 
heard on’t. It takes me, if it takes anybody, to 
find out what’s a brewing, ’specially in wedding 
matters.” 

“* And that’s the fan on’t, mother,” continued 
Maggy, delighted to see her mother for once, as 
she said, at her wit’s end; “ that’s the fan on’t, 
to think the whole town should have been cheat- 
ed so, for she belongs here, and close by here, 
too, mother; O, if it aint a good one; I am 
dying to tell ye, mother—but I wont, till ye 
guess,” and she laughed till she fairly shook in 
her shoes. 

“ There aint no one is this are town, nowhere, 
that I can think of, that the squire’d have, 
though there’s enough that’d have him. There’s 
old Miss Riley’s done her best to make up to 
him ; and the old widow—what’s her name— 
that nursed his wife in her last sickness, she’s 
done her best ; but the squire’s too old a bird to 
be caught with chaff. I allers said, if squire 
Merton ever did marry again, he’d marry a high- 
flyer and no mistake; but who on airth can it 
be in this place. There aint no one sets them- 
selves up to be very ginteel here, except the 
widow Bowen, and she’s terribly stiff, just be- 
cause she was once a lady ; but he’d never mar- 
ry her, such a poverty stricken thing as she is— 
stop your giggling, Mag, and tell me who it was, 
right out now, if you know when you’re well 
off,” the last sentence of her half dialogue, half 
soliloquy, being spoken in the vehement style, 
as another wild laugh rolled out between Mag- 
gy’s lips, and seemed to set the whole air in 
motion, so boi t:rous was the vocal explosion. 

“ Well then, mother, 1 wont hold in any long- 
er—if you must know, it’s the widow Bowen 
herself, that sat there, right along side of the 
squire.” 

“ The widow Bowen ! 
sit there ?” 

“ Why, she walked right along side of him 
into church.” 

“But how came she to walk along side of 
him ?” 

“Cause as how she’s his wife.” 

‘His wife! Squire Merton’s wife—that wo- 
man! I'll never believe it till he tells me so 
himself.” 

“ She’s his wife, mother,”’ said Maggy, forci- 
bly, “his lawful, wedded wife, for I heard him 
tell the minister so. You know he never goes 
out of his pew when the rest does, but allers 
waits and shakes hands with him when he comes 
along, and so he did to-day, and then he took 
the minister’s hand and gave it to Mrs. Bowen 
that was, and said, 1 heard him with my own 
ears, ‘ Allow me, brother Stearns, to introduce 
an old parishioner under a new name—Mrs. 
Merton, sir,’—and the minister shook hands and 
wished her much joy, and then they went out, 
and there stood old Pete with the best carriage, 
and they got in and drove off, and that’s a fact, 
every word.” 

“ Bat who'd athought it!” said Mrs. Odell, 
mournfully, floored completely, as the politicians 
say. “ Who’d athought they’d played such a 
trick upon us, and I was in there only the Fri- 
day before she went to the city to visit her cous- 
in, as she told everybody, and I never sawa 
sign of a weddin’—well, well, Vl know the 
rights of it yet—1l’m not agoing to be cheated in 
this way; I’ll find out how Mrs. Bowen came to 
sit in the squire’s pew before I’m a week older, 
that I will,” and depositing the baby in the cra- 
dle, she commenced making vigorous prepara- 
tions for the “afternoon meetin’,’”’ as she called 
it, determined ‘‘as seein’ is believin’,” to see 
for herself. 

But she didn’t find out how Mrs. Bowen came 
to sitin the squire’s pew, and hasn’t yet, and 
wont unless she happens to see this sketch, and 
that’s no ways likely, because as she says, ‘‘ she’s 
a mortal abhorrence to newspapers,’’ never tell- 
ing the reason, which, between you and I and 
this bunch of blue violets, is because she can’t 
read! But we found out—never mind how, 
some people have the clairvoyant gift you know 
—and,.will you believe it, that old gossip herself 
was at the bottom of it—started it, in fact! Just 
read on a little. 


But how came she to 


“Good morning, good morning, Miss Bow- 
en,” cried Mrs. Odell one morning, and it was 
that Friday she alluded to, as she bastled into 
the widow’s neat kitchen, ‘‘ but who on airth 
would athought such a thing of you, allers so 
petikelar as ye make out yerself ? 
so beat in my whole life.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Mrs. Odell ¢” said 
Mrs. Bowen rather coldly, for the gossip was no 
favorite with her, and she often bewailed to her- 
self the sad fortune which obliged her to be 


I never was 


neighborly with such characters, and she was not 
very well pleased either to have her come into 
her front door so early in the morning, and 
without knocking, too. 

“The matter! the matter! Why only to 
think, Miss Bowen, that you keep your flour 
barrel standing right there in the front entry. 
Why, careless as I am, I never did a thing 
equal to that, but it’s so as to have it handy, I 





s’pose,” and without waiting to be invited, she 


reckon there is, mother, when an old man comes | seated herself in the widow’s cushioned rocker. 





“No, indeed, madam,” said Mrs. Bowen rath- 
er haughtily, “it is not in order to have it han- 
dy; I should despise myself were I so saving of 
my steps as that. It has only stood there since 
yesterday morning, and because I had no one to 
carry it into my meal room. It wouldn’t have 
been there at all, but that the grocer’s clerk was 
so very delicate that he couldn’t even assist me 
in getting it up, declaring it would give him a 
lame back for a week. I should like to have the 
care of him awhile, dainty fellow that he is—I 
would draw silk hose on his feet and white kid 
gloves on his hands, and tie him upon a high 
chair, baby style, and feed him with a grain of 
rice at a time. That would perhaps be a regi- 
men that would bring him to his senses,” and 
she paused, her whole countenance flushed with 
the excitement under which she labored. 

“‘La sus, now!” said Mrs. Odell, “why, I 
wouldn’t take on so about it. ’Taint no killin’ 
matter, and I don’t s’pose any one in town 
knows on’t but me, and I’m the last one as 
would go about telling what I happen to spy 
out when I goes into a neighbor’s of a morning. 
I shouldn’t ’a come in 80 early, but I wanted to 
borrow some molasses. You’ve got a plenty, 
haven’t you?” and she took up the jug which 
stood on the table. “ O my—yes, it’s eenamost 
full,” and then she poured out about a quart into 
her pail and went out, saying, as she closed the 
door, “1’ll be petikelar and remember to bring 
it back, every drop of it.” 

“Remember,” said Mrs. Bowen, rather bitter- 
ly, “if you do, it will be the first thing you ever 
remembered to return. If there’s one nuisance 
in a neighborhood more intolerable than anoth- 
er, it’s a tattling, borrowing woman. And now 
I suppose the whole town will hear of my flour 
barrel, and be told how lazy and careless I am 
growing. It’s too bad. I am out of all pa- 
tience,” and opening the front entry door, she 
looked in a moment. There, sure enough, stood 
a barrel of flour upon the shining, dustless oil- 
cloth, right in the way too. “I declare,’’ ex- 
claimed she, vehemently, after a moment’s con- 
templation, “ I'll ask the first man that steps in- 
to my front door to carry that barrel up stairs 
for me—yes, I will, if it’s the president himself, 
and if he wont do it, I’ll carry it up myself, and 
break my back, if needs be,” and closing the 
door she returned to her interrupted duties. 

Quite an interesting figure she made, as she 
stood over her baking table. She was one of 
those women to whom the epithet of “ fat, fair 
and forty,” will apply. She had been very beau- 
tiful in her girlhood, and her charms were not all 
faded yet. Her hair was still dark, rich and 
abundant, and every braid was in perfect order. 
Her forehead had scarcely a wrinkle on it, her 
dark eyes were yet dazzling in their brilliancy, 
her cheeks had a soft delicate peach tint, while 
her lips only half concealed a set of such beau- 
tiful teeth that every one declared they must be 
false, in spite of her protestations that no dentist 
had ever yet had his forceps into her month. 
Her figure was tall, and had that peculiar full- 
ness that gives splendor to the maturity of wo- 
manhood. She was neatly dressed in a dark 
calico wrapper, seemingly fresh from the smooth- 
ing iron, though in fact she had worn it every 
morning since Monday. Her linen collar that 
titted close to her neck, and the apron about 
her waist were faultlessly white. Her sleeves 
were rolled up to her elbows, and the arm that 
was thus visible would have shamed many a 
young girl’s, so fair and full. 

She was making her first batch of pumpkin 
pies, for it was early autumn. She had just fin- 
ished straining the pulp, when her neighbor in- 
terrupted her, and now she proceeded to mix the 
delicious compound ; milk, molasses, eggs and 
ginger, not a grain too much or a drop too little ; 
and then setting the bowl aside, she wet up her 
crust—and such crust! it would melt in your 
mouth “ lie all up in a puff,” as, aunt Chloe 
says, “it orter allers.”” And it was not to be 
spoiled in the baking either. The brick oven 
was heated to just the right temperature, and 
then carefully one after another of the deep 
plates, filled to the brim with their golden treas- 
ure, were deposited in it, and the door closed 
on them. 

Then everything was put in order again. She 
never piled her baking dishes up and set them 
away in the buttery till dinner time—not she ; 
but they were washed up immediately, and free 
from lint or paste, put each one in its proper 
place. Then the white linen apron was untied 
and neatly folded and laid away, a gingham one 
taking its place, and the sleeves were unpinned 
and taken down and hooked up. And then, 
with a very ladylike air, Mrs. Bowen, drawing 
her rocker closer to the fire, sat down and rested 
herself, the while perusing the contents of the 
weekly paper. 

An hour passed on. The pies were baked, 
drawn from the oven, and stood in a tempting, 
golden array upon the table, like so many mam- 
moth American eagles, fresh from the mint. 
She contemplated them a moment, with an air 
of evident satisfaction, and was just seating 
herself to finish her story, when a loud, autbori- 
tative knock at the front door warned her of an 
important visitor. She hastened to let him in, 
knocking her foot against the flour barrel as she 
passed through the entry, and thus being re- 
minded of her rather rash vow. She did not 
see the president when she unclosed the door, 
but she did see Squire Merton, her landlord, the 
richest man in the county, too. They exchang- 
ed the usual salutations, very politely, for he was 
a gentleman and she a lady. 

“Ah?” said he, as he bowed himself in, “ it 
seems to.me you necd a little help here ; you will 
hardly be able to move that alone.” 

The widow laughed, hesitated a moment, and 
then frankly told him her dilemma; the delica- 
cy of the clerk, the gossip’s insinuation and her 
declaration being all minuted. When she con- 
cluded, what did the squire do—what could he 
do—but tugged the barrel up stairs himself, puf- 
fing not a little, and needing a brush broom 
when he came down, saying, though all white, 
“it was nothing, nothing to speak of for a 
man’s strong arms, though quite too much for 
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any lady’s. 





Mrs. Bowen knew what belonged to true 
politeness, and so, instead of overwhelming him 
with apologies for the trouble he had been to, 
and with her thanks for the labor performed, 
both of which are ever so embarrassing to the 
person addressed, invited him very cordially to 
walk into her kitchen, and drawing from the 
parlor a stuffed easy chair, a relic of brighter 
days, told him to sit down awhile and rest, and 
then bringing out a napkin, plates, knives and 
forks, asked if he wouldn’t join her in tasting 
her first batch of pumpkin pies. 

“Indeed, I will, Mrs. Bowen—it’s a sight to 
do one’s mouth good only to lopk at them. I 
haven’t seen such thick, golden ones since my 
wife passed away.” 

So she helped him to a quarter of one of the 
largest, and to keep him in countenance helped 
herself to another quarter. The squire soon 
despatched his piece, and with much relish too. 

‘« Let me give you another piece, Mr. Merton,” 
said the widow, very graciously. ‘Nay, you 
mustn’t refuse it, one piece of pumpkin pie is only 
ataste. Mr. Bowen always calculated to eat a 
whole one when they were fresh,’ and she placed 
another quarter on the squire’s plate. 

“Mr. Bowen was a happy man to have a 
wife who could bake such pies,” said Mr. Mer- 
ton. As Mrs. Bowen’s conscience told her this 
was not flattery, but honest praise, she did not 
blush or cast down her eyes, but merely said : 

“A poor pumpkin pie is worse than none. 
But with a little skill and judgment, anybody 
can have good ones,” and then she adroitly 
turned the conversation into a less personal 
channel, helping her visitor in the meanwhile 
to the fourth and last quarter of the delicious 
pastry. 

A very pleasant day they had together, so 
pleasant, that the squire quite forgot hia errand, 
which was the collection of his quarterly rent ; 
though it is douhtful whether he would have de- 
manded it, had he remembered it. It would 
hardly be ‘civil ina gentleman after eating three 
quarters of a widow’s pie, to turn about while the 
tempting taste yet lingered in his palate, and 
ask her for his one quarter’s rent. No, the 
squire simply bade her good morning and went 
out, but instead of continuing his collections, as 
he had intended, he went directly home, and 
throwing on his dressing gown and slippers, sat 
down before the fire and commenced a pretty 
vigorous train of thinking. He was one of those 
men who never took an important step without 
due deliberation—one who never talked much 
about what he was going to do, but only made 
up his mind as to what he ought to do, and then 
went and did it with all the strength he possessed. 

His cogitations continued uninterrupted till 
dinner time, and, as though the fates had de- 
termined he should think faster and deeper in 
the afternoon, his old termagant of a housekeep- 
er had done her very worst that day. It was 
strange to some that a man of as much decision 
as he should put up with such a woman to gov- 
ern his household, but he, like many others, was 
braver to meet an enemy on the battle-field, 
than to meet a scold in the kitchen, and he had 
changed so often, and never as it seemed for 
the better, that he had become discouraged and 
put up with her. 

Bat to the dinner. The steak was dried to 
the consistency of sole leather, and about as di- 
gestible ; the potatoes and turnips were as watery 
as though—as my Irish cook once told me— 
they had grown in a pond ; the bread was sour, 
the butter strong, the salt lumpy, the castor 
greasy, the plates sticky, the glasses linty, the 
knives rusty, the forks stained, the table cloth 
dirty, and the napkins minus. But the squire 
bore it as well as he could, till it came to the 
dessert, but then his indignation could no longer 
restrain itself. The pie was pumpkin, but such 
a pie! The crust was tough and clammy, the 
pumpkin in shreds, whether the colander had 
lost its bottom, or whether the cook had never 
tried to sift it, we do not know, and it would 
have required a chemist to tell the ingredients 
that entered into its seasoning ; it was, in fact, a 
burlesque on a pumpkin pie, and bore no more 
resemblance to Mrs. Bowen’s than city skim 
milk does to country cream. 

“What is the reason,” said the squire, pushing 
his plate from him in disgust, after he had 
swallowed one mouthful, ‘“ what is the reason 
we never can have a decent pumpkin pie? There’s 
no one grows finer ones than I do; nobody’s 
hens lay more eggs than mine, and I never sell 
one, and nobody’s molasses bill is as heavy as 
mine, and yet we never, no never, have a de- 
cent pie ;” and he brought down his sturdy fists 
on the table in a manner that shook it to its 
centre. 

“A decent pie?’’ squeaked out his housekeeper 
in her spit-fire of a voice; “any man but you 
would call this a decent pie. I, sir, shouldn’t be 
ashamed to offer it to the President of the 
United States.” 

“IfI were the president,’’ said the squire, 
bitterly, as he left the table, ’I’d banish to 
Greenland or some other country, where pump- 
kins don’t grow, each and every woman who 
shonld presume to ask a man to eat such a pie. 
“Taint the president,” growled he through his 
teeth, as he entered the parlor again; “ but I 
am the squire, and if I don’t banish you from 
my kitchen ere I am a month older, it’ll be 
because—because—because I can’t get a new 
housekeeper.” And then he sat down again 
and went to thinking more seriously than before. 

Experience had taught him that a miserable 
supper would be sure to follow his dinner, when- 
ever he dared to find fault with it, and therefore 
he paid no attention to the sound of the bell, 
but wending his way to the pantry, helped him- 
self to a bewl of new milk and some crackers, 
and the housekeeper was left to dispose of her 
smoky, dishwater, tea, clammy biscuits, burnt 
toast, heavy cake, and sour apple sauce in the 
way she thought best. 

All the long autumn evening the squire sat by 
his fire in the parlor, wrapt in thought, and not 
one word did he utter to himself till the banging 
of sundry doors and blinds convinced him that 
the irritated woman who presided so ungracefully 
over his domestic affairs, had betaken herself to 
her bed. Then he breathed rather than spoke 





a few of the musings that had engaged him so 
closely. 

“Tt does seem as though I might be a very 
happy man—here I am in the prime of my life, 
rich, yes, very rich—the best farm in the coun. 
ty is mine, and well stocked it is, too—a fine 
house and plenty of everything to furnish jt 
handsomely; horses and carriages; a dozen 
houses down in the village; bank, railroad and 
canal stock, all paying high dividends, and yet 
in this whole great State there’s not a man so 
unhappy. What good does my money do me; 
it don’t keep my clothes or my house in good 
order ; it don’t ask me even to a decent meal ; 
it brings me nothing but worry.” 

Here he paused and rested his throat, for his 
impassioned breathing had become almost pain- 
ful. When again he spoke, it was evident his 
mind was made up to some important task— 
there was vigor and manliness in the low tone, 
“Ti do it, if refused, why I’ll try somewhere 
else, but, if accepted, I’ll make her as happy as 
ever woman was made, and I know she’ll make 
me a good wife. I'll do it at once ; life is short; 
never wait to begin a good work. Mrs. B. 
shall rest under this roof ere a month passes over 
her head, or, but she will, she’s too sensible a 
woman to refuse one like me, without a child in 
the world, and money-bags plenty.” And the 
squire went to bed and dreamed all night long of 
thick, golden-hued pies, and handsome, sensible 
widows. 

The next morning he went out and finished 
his collections, returned home and spent the 
rest of the day in settling his quarter’s accounts, 
After tea, he drew on his overcoat and went out 
again, and when his housekeeper asked him 
where he was going, he did not as he felt like, 
say, “it’s none of your business,” but he replied 
very graciously, ‘‘ to see one of kis tenants.” 

“It’s lucky it rains,” said he, as he spread his 
umbrella, “for it’ll be likely to keep home her 
neighbors, though if any should be in, 1 could 
say “I come to collect my rent.” 

Mrs. Bowen was startled to hear such a knock 
at her front-door on a Saturday night, but being 
a resolute woman, went quickly to let in the 
caller. She was not much surprised when she 
saw the squire, for she supposed he had called to 
settle his bill, as she knew punctuality was one of 
his virtues, and one he insisted should belong to 
his tenants! She invited him in, and they dis- 
cussed the events of the week. Then the squire 
hemmed, and coughed, and finally, with a des- 
perate effort, drew his chair a foot or two nearer 
the widow, and said, very deliberately : 

“T called in, Mrs. Bowen, to see if you would 
be willing to take a life-lease of this cottage ?” 

Mrs. Bowen hardly knew what to say. Though 
the cottage was pretty and in good order, yet it 
was humble, and though she had never tried to 
make herself feel she was quite contented with 
her fallen fortunes, she was yet conscious always 
that the future was bright with some undefined 
hope. It did not seem that she could live all her 
days in a house so lowly and small. But ere 
she had time to collect her thoughts, and answer 
the squire, he added : 

“ And not only be willing to take a life-lease 
of this, but all the houses I own, my farm, and 
my money, and—” 

“ Why, what do you mean, Squire Merton ? 
Are you out of your head?” interrupted the 
widow, for such talk sounded strangely to her. 

“Not a bit, Mrs. Bowen. I have just come to 
my senses, and if I can only prevail upon you to 
take a life-lease of all I possess,—myself, the in- 
cumbrance thrown in—why—why—lI shall be a 
sensible man all the days of my life, and a glad, 
and a happy one, too, and I believe life will be 
brighter to you, my dear friend.” 

And then dropping the rhapsodies that hung 
on his tongue, he proceeded in a common sense 
way to talk to Mrs. Bowen about himself and 
his troubles, his money, and every ivteresting 
particular of which he could think. And the re- 
sult of it all was, that in the course of a couple 
of hours, there was no visible distance between 
the two chairs, and—but we’ll stop right here, 
for though a scene between lovers is ever voted 
romantic, when the life of the two is yet in its 
spring, but speak of a like one between a couple 
who stand in the meridian, and folks will call 
you a fool, and make all sorts of fun of them 
too, as though kisses were not as sweet in the 
autumn of life as they are in its summer or 
spring, as though to youth only is given a 
romance and beauty, as though the sun in Octo- 
ber is not as happy and glad to impress its warm 
love-touch on the crimson cheeks of the ripened 
fruit as it was in May upon the delicate leaf of 
the blossom. I tell you, young girl of the sunny 
hair, and you young man with the down on your 
chin, I wouldn’t give much for your kisses now, 
if you think and say that when twenty or thirty 
years shall have passed, you’ll have done with 
such nonsense. Take the green, vigorous ma- 
turity of passion like the squire’s, and you want 
the poetic romancing of no youth’s beside it. So 
think we, and so thought Mrs. Bowen it seemed, 
for she not only consented to the life-lease de- 
sired, incumbrance thrown in, but she agreed to 
do what the squire had always protested he would 
do, if ever he married again, take the villagers 
all by surprise. 

So she went on the following Monday to visit 
her cousin in the neighboring city, and in the 
course of a fortnight had completed her outfit. 
Then, without saying a word to either a friend 
or a foe, the squire joined her there, and as they 
happily lived in a State where one need not be 
published, except by the voices of gossip, they 
went very quietly to the old minister, who had 
known Mrs. Bowen from a child, and were mar- 
ried. A week was spent on a brief little tour, 
and then, to the dismay of the housekeeper, the 
squire returned.on a Saturday night, and calmly 
and coolly introduced her first to his wife, and 
then to his door. And that is the way Mrs. 
Bowen came to sit in Squire Merton’s pew, and, 
“if she aint dead,” she sits there still, and of 
nothing, when we last saw him, was the squire 
so proud, as his beautiful wife and her rich 
pumpkin pies. 





A man of wit may sometimes be a coxcomb 1/3 


but a man of judgment never can.—Rochester. 
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THE QUARREL OF EUROPE. 

There is one fearful thought that forces itself 
upon the minds of those who watch the course of 
the war in the East. We refer to the awful and 
reckless waste of life which has characterized 
the conflict thus far between Turkey and Russia. 
The allied armies have taken good care to keep 
out of harm’s way, but the Russians and Turks 
have lost by disease and battle fifty thousand 
men, and more; and all for what ?—to sustain 
the pride of monarchy. Fifty thousand men 
dead, and no great or noble principle elucidated 
or defended! 

True, we sympathize with Turkey in this war, 
but still a feeling of horror at the terrible loss of 
human life which has already occurred, makes 
us shudder. As to the aid of England and 
France, thus far it has been little more than a 
diplomatic farce. The Turks have helped them- 
selves—have fought their own battles and won 
all the victories. True, the fleet sent into their 
seas by the western powers, have battered down 
a few forts and ruined one or two Russian mag- 
azines, but they have done nothing at all com- 
mensnrate with the enormous expense of their 
outfit and cost of support. 

Austria has played a singular and, we think, 
double-faced part, and even now, though os- 
tensibly siding with the western powers, ten to 
one, is a secret friend of Russia. It is natural 
for Austria to be treacherous, as it is for her to 
be cruel, and Nicholas doubtless will out ma- 
neuvre in diplomacy both England and France, 
thus greatly delaying the final result which must 
of course be adverse to Russia and her backers. 
In the meantime, human lives by the thousand 
must be sacrificed, while the crowned heads sit 
quietly on their thrones and dictate the continu- 
ance of war and bloodshed. 

Spain, it appears by late accounts, is suffering 
one of her periodical attacks of civil war, and 
the throne even has been daringly menaced. 
This feeble and exhausted monarchy struggles 
hard for life, but grows daily and hourly weaker 
and weaker. The only vital spark in the Span- 
ish nationality seems to be Cuba, and that is 
about to be taken from her, after enduring a bit- 
terness of surveillance and oppression unequal- 
led in history. “‘ Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad,” says the ancient proverb, 
and surely Castile has been crazed these many 
long years. 

Kossuth, the apostle of liberty, still uplifts his 
voice in England, and strives to influence the 
public mind, and to secure the aid of such men 
as can help the cause to which his life and hopes 
are wedded. Asa step towards the hoped-for 
end, ke advocates the nationality of Poland, and 
the doctrine that the western powers shall insist 
upon its being once more created into an inde- 
pendent government. Would that Poland might 
rise from the smouldering ashes of her former 
glory! 














NEW HAMPSHIRE INSANE ASYLUM. 

This institution, located in Concord, N. H., 
was opened in October, 1842. Since then it has 
received eleven hundred and ninety-nine pa- 
tients, of whom about three-fifths have been dis- 
charged, wholly or partially restored to mental 
health. During the past year 141 patients were 
admitted. Throughout the winter months the 
average number under treatment was 162. The 
last report announces that the asylum contains less 
than one-half the insane persons in the State. 
The receipts of the institution for the year end- 
ing April 30, were $21,446; disbursements, 
$20,947. The assets of the asylum amount to 
$33,690, of which $32,530 are funds bearing 
interest. 





Jusr so.—General Niepokoitchytzki has been 
appointed to the command of the fifth corps of 
the Russian army. Bringing out such a name 
as this does not look much like peace. The 
Turks may beat him, but he will defy them to 
pronounce his name; and if he beats them, it 
can be truly said that they will never be able “to 
tell what hurt them.” 


‘ooo 


Cur1ovs.—The water of Lake Michigan, at 
Milwaukie, Wis., was recently so clear and 
transparent, that it is said a pin could be seen at 
the bottom in fifteen feet depth, and several lost 
articles of merchandize were thus discovered. 
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Derective Frvuit.—It is time that the sale 
of unripened or partially decayed fruits of all 
kinds, was prohibited in our cities. 
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Extensive.—The American House, Boston, 
is said to be one of the largest and best hotels 
in the country. 
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Curar.—Coal is now selling in Trenton, New 


A CLEVER STORY. 

We are indebted to the correspondent of the 
Daily Times for the following anecdote, which 
began twelve years ago, and the denouement of 
which has but lately occurred :—“ The Cafe Foy 
has, or had, a standing rule never to call back, 
or ask an explanation from any individual leav- 
ing the establishment without paying. The 
doctrine was, if the gentleman is merely forget- 
fal, he will rectify his error the next day; if the 
omission is a swindle, it is better to suffer the 
loss than provoke publicity, and perhaps un- 
pleasant consequences. For five years an indi- 
vidual had breakfasted regularly at the Cafe 
Foy, and as regularly had acquitted his each 
morning’s indebtedness. At last he omitted to 
do so, but no notice was taken of it. He went 
on in the same way for a week, but as he was an 
habitue of so long standing, it excited no uneas- 
iness. The waiter finally asked the proprietor 
if he should remind the gentleman of his delin- 
quency. ‘By no means,’ was the reply. ‘ He 
has been punctual in his payments for five years, 
and if he is less so now, it is, perhaps, that he is 
in want of money. At any rate, do not let him 
suppose, by a look or word, or any want of at- 
tention, that his recent irregularity has been no- 
ticed.’ At the end of eight months the gentle- 
man disappeared, leaving his bill unsettled. It 
was put down to profit-and-loss, and in five years 
more had almost passed from the recollection of 
the master of the house. Not long ago, he re- 
ceived from a distant port a shipment of genuine 
Moka, worth about a thousand dollars, and a 
draft upon a Paris banker for one thousand one 
hundred frances, the approximative amount of 
two hundred and fifty breakfasts. The latter 
was a reimbursement, the former a ‘ recognition 
of an act of delicacy, rare in any station in 
life.’ ”” 





GOLD IN OHIO, 
It is claimed that gold has been discovered in 
Richland county, Ohio. A gentleman, just from 
the gold district, showed the editor of the San- 
dusky Register some specimens of the shining 
ore, lately taken out of the gulches, near Belle- 
ville, which have every appearance of being 
pure gold, and it is so pronounced by scientific 
persons who have examined it. The quantities 
taken out are small—five dollars’ worth having 
been taken by two persons in one day, which is, 
so far, the best yield ; but, it is said, new placers 
are being discovered daily, and who knows but 
Belleville is the El Dorado? The ore is mixed 
with a fine black sand, as on the Pacific; and 
the rocking process is going on a-la-California. 
Much excitement prevails in the neighborhood 
of the “ diggings,”’—there being about one hun- 
dred men engaged in digging the shining parti- 
cles, while others are constantly prospecting the 
hills and streams. 
WHERE IS LUCY? 

A foreign correspondent of the Worcester 
Palladium writes :—“ Please tell my friend, Miss 
Lucy Stone, that I saw in the streets of Constan- 
tinople, in yellow slippers, and riding straddle 
on a horse, Kara-Fatima-Haneum, a noble and 
rich lady of Marach, who solicited and obtained 
a command among the Turkish volunteer forces. 
She has under her orders a battalion of five hun- 
dred wicked-looking Asiatics, equipped by her- 
self. She is about fifty years old, goes veiled in 
the ordinary manner, but shows her face freely 
in spite of her veil. One sees by the expression 
of her countenance that she is made of the right 
stuff. She will do something.” 








ANNEXATION OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.— 
A special despatch from Washington states it as 
a positive fact, within the writer’s own knowl- 
edge, that a treaty is about to be concluded be- 
tween Mr. Gregg, the United States commission- 
er, and the government of the Sandwich Islands, 
for their annexation forthwith. The only unset- 
tled question in relation to the annexation is 
said to be whether the islands shall come in as a 
territory or a State. Mr. Gregg insists upon the 
former. There is nothing surprising or startling 
in this announcement—the subjeqhaving been 
agitated for some time. 





PHENOMENON.—The editor of the Columbus 
Enquirer speaks of a great natural curiosity in 
Decatur county, Georgia: ‘We are told that 
it consists of what is called the Blowing Cave, 
at the mouth of which a suspended handker- 
chief will be blown straight outwards during 
portions of the day, and as forcibly inwards dur- 
ing the remaining portions of the twenty-four 
hours. These alternating breezes are supposed 
to be connected with the tides of the ocean, on 
account of their blowing one way or the other as 
the tide ebbs and flows.” 
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Aw Exprosion.—At Cincinnati, a boy, who 
was amusing himself by shooting off fire-crack- 
ers, seeing an empty whiskey barrel lying on the 





sidewalk, put a lighted cracker into it and stop- 
ped the bung-hole. Singular as it may appear, 
the explosion of the cracker forced out the head 
of the barrel, and broke the boy’s leg. 
sinh anceps al = 
Eccentric Resuxe.—The late Rowland Hill 
once said, on observing some persons enter his 
chapel to avoid the rain that was falling : “‘ Many 


persons are to be blamed for making their reli- 
gion a cloak; but I do not think those are much 
better who make it an umbrella !” 
le Re none 
Fatat Heat.—During the week that termi- 
nated onthe 2d ult., there were three hundred 
and twenty-nine deaths in New Orleans (being 
a large increase), of which one hundred were 
from sun-stroke ! 
Se ae ae aan ee 
A nap Reprite.—A rattlesnake, three fect 
and a half long, having seven rattles, was killed 
by some boys in Mr. Hutchinson’s front yard in 
Milton, a few days ago. 
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Procress.—The railroad from Rotterdam to 
Antwerp was opened on the 4th of July. 
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Jersey, at $6 per tom 


Provers—Shortest follies are the best. 


hat is a sure preventive of sun stroke. 
pointed state geologist for Wisconsin. 
470 Chinese laborers. 


things, commonly become incapable of great ones. 


bitten by a mad calf. 
Nantucket, ten and a half feet in length. 
to be worth about $6,000,000 per annum. 


new Trinity Church, Cleveland. 


erected in Dunkirk, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
A wet handkerchief worn in the crown of the 


James G. Percival, the poet, has been ap- 
A Dutch ship has arrived at Havana with 
Those who apply themselves too much to little 


The clothing business of Boston amounts to 
$12,000,000 or $15,000,000 annually, 
A man in Petersham, a short time since, was 


Capt. Watson Rogers captured a porpoise off 
The exports of Wilmington, N. C., are said 
A chime of nine bells has been placed in the 


The fare to Lowell on the Boston and Lowell 
Road, in raised from 60 to 75 cents. 
Extensive locomotive works are about to be 


The potato rot is said to have already ap- 
pesred in this year’s crop in New Jersey. 

Quite a number of finely executed counterfeit 
half dollars are afloat in town. 

Cotton, said to be of a good quality, is grown 
in Utah territory. 

One million of letters were sent last year from 
San Francisco to other parts of the world. 

New York wholesales and retails clams to the 
value of $600,000 per annum. 

The French paper, Figaro, speaks of Boston 
as “ one of the American States.” 

The iron mines of the late Mahlon Dickinson, 
in New Jersey, have been sold for $211,500. 

A quicksilver mine has been discovered 
at Walesburg, Oregon. 

A single family in Sangamon county, IIl., 
have 17,000 sheep of the best blood. 

Colonel Colt has commenced building one 
hundred houses on his land in Hartford. 





A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

The Baltimore Republican of the 13th ult., re- 
lates a melancholy event which lately transpired 
in the eastern section of that city, and which af- 
fords a mournful illustration of the uncertainty 
of earthly happiness. Three years since a warm 
affection existed between a youthful couple in 
East Baltimore, and arrangements had partly 
been made for their marriage, but the match 
was broken off by the lady’s parents on account 
of their daughter’s youth. The young man de- 
parted for the far West, but continued a corre- 
spondence with the object of his affection, until, 
afew months since, the parents consented to the 
union. A day was appointed—the 6th of July 
—and on the evening of the 5th, the expectant 
bridegroom, indulging, doubtless, the brightest 
visions of future happiness, was, after a fatiguing 
journey, whirled into the city with locomotive 
speed. He immediately proceeded to the resi- 
dence of his intended. As he entered the door 
he was’ greeted by her parents, who, with broken 
sobs led him to a darkened apartment, where ex- 
tended upon a couch lay the lifeless object of 
his young love, attired in a robe of spotless white, 
and awaiting her last repose in the coffin and 
the tomb. She had died that morning after a 
brief conflict with disease. The white roses 
which had been intended for a wedding crown, 
decked the pale brow of death. 





Struck By Licutnine.—Recently the large 
liquor establishment of Messrs. Dean & Hale, in 
Cincinnati, was set on fire by lightning and con- 
sumed with all its contents, consisting chiefly 
of whisky and other spirits. Loss, $20,000 ; in- 
surance, $10,000. The lightning entered the 
building by a window in the fifth story, and 
struck a barrel of whisky, causing it to explode 
with a loud report. Four other barrels then ex- 
ploded in quick succession, and the liquor ignit- 
ing spread a sheet of flame over the floor. Four 
men who were at work in the upper part of the 
building, were so stunned by the shock that they 
were scarcely able to escape from the flames. 





A raTAL Pire.—A party of twelve persons 
took occasion on the night of the 11th ult., to 
visit a large cavern in the village of Mount Ver- 
non, Wisconsin. Remindful of a former. acci- 
dent, they took no fire into the cave, with the 
exception of a pipe in the mouth of Mrs. Joel 
Britts. An explosion of gases was caused by 
the little fire contained in the pipe, and nine of 
the twelve were killed. 





For Kansas.—A temporary association of 
individuals has been formed at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
under the name and style of Ross County Kan- 
sas Company, which contemplates removing to 
and settling in the Kansas Territory at an early 
day. The company proposes to select, at the 
most prominent point, for a town, a body of 
land, in which each member is to share equally, 
and make distribution at the earliest period prac- 
ticable. The will of the majority is to govern. 
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Women TABOOED.—The Japanese would not 
agree to the recent treaty with the United States 
till it was stipulated that no American woman 
should be allowed to set her foot on the Japan- 
territories. This was a concession they 
probably thought was due to the Japanese 
women. 


ese 
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Lavpanum.—Ann Higginson took an ounce 
while attending a performance at the Boston 
Museum ; a girl informed a policeman, who took 
her to her residence in Adams street, where she 
was saved from intended suicide. 
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A coout Prospect. —The summit of the 
Green Mountains, east of Burlington, was white 
with snow for miles, on Monday morning, the 
17th ult. 
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CampHENE Murper.—In Bangor, Maine, on 
Friday week, Miss Elizabeth Rand was burned 
to death by the explosion of camphene. 





Lixen.—There is a linen factory at Fall Riv- 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents: 
“ What is in a name, or Sacrificing Sense to Sound,” a 
tale by Mrs. M. E. Rosinson. 

** Notes of Foreign Travel,” No. 8, by F. Gurason. 
“The Two Students,” a story by Sytvanus Coss, Jr. 
“Japan and the Japanese,” No. 5, by Rev. Lururr 
FaRnnam. 
* Oakwoods,” a tale by Joun Carrer. 
” stg stanzas by 8. W. Hazevtine. 


bag .”? & poem. . 
“anniversary of the death of a Father,” lines by Mrs. 
L. H. Sigourney. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
We give this week another of our monthly sportin 
scenes, representing Bay Snipe-Shooting. y ; 


arn of Commodore Perry, of the Japan Expe- 
m. 


A view of the Battle of New Orleans, one of the most 
successful during our last war with Great Britain. 
A representation of Cock-Fighting in Havana. 


A picturesque scene on the Hudson river, near New- 
burg, N. Y. 3 


A view of the New Custom Houre, at New Orleans. 


A picture of the new Tabernacle Baptist Church, Weet 
ch t Street, Philadelphi 


View of the city of Guayaquil, in Grenada, South 
America. 





A representation of the Athenwum Building, in Phil- 
adelphia. 


A picture of Byron’s celebrated heroine in the “ Bride 
of Abydos,” Zaleika, one of the prettiest conceptions of 
female loveliness ever drawn by poet’s pencil. 


A representation of the two Houses of Parliament in 
London. 

A portrait of W. J. Florence, the celebrated Irish 
Comedian. 

A view of the Monument to William TII., king of Prus- 
sia, erected in Konigsberg, in 1851. 


#,* The Pictortat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Items. 


On the first of January last, Victoria in Aus- 
tralia, contained a population of 259,000 souls. 
On the tirst of April, 303,000. 

A circular from Melbourne states that a gov- 
ernment duty of one shiling per ton has been 
imposed upon all foreign vessels. 

The Liverpool Journal says, the | Eng- 
lish steamship companies have been ‘weabls % 
make dividends the present season. 

It is stated that the authorities of the various 
States of Germany are beginning to be alarmed 
at the immense emigration to the United States. 

A Scotch paper says that lately a golfing feat 
was performed on the Links, at st fn, by 
a gentleman, who brought a swallow lifeless to 
the ground by a stroke of his ball. 


The luxuriant aspect of the crops in Treland 
is a subject of general congratulation, and the 
farmers speak in the most encouraging way of 
the prospects of the forthcoming harvest. 

The price of horses has nearly doubled in 
many parts of France during the last twelve 
months ; in Brittany, in particular, where a har- 
dy race of small horses are raised, the advance 
in prices has been enormous. 

It is estimated that the annual consumption of 
chicory in Europe, mixed with coffee and un- 
mixed, is not less than one hundred millions of 
pounds. It seems in a measure to be superseding 
both coffee and tea. 


A field belonging to Mr. Josh. Hawksworth, 
of Hoylandswaine, which has been a grass field 
for the last thirty-six years, was ploughed last 
year for a wheat crop. In 1818 the field was 
infested with fetlocks, and now it is once more 
yellow with that weed, after the seed has been 
buried or been kept down for the long period of 
thirty-six years. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Liberality and thankfulness are the bonds of 
concord.— Cicero. 

Men of the noblest dispositions think them- 
selves happiest when others share with them in 
their happiness.— Zuylor. 

It is not in the power of a good man to refuse 
to make another happy, where he has both abil- 
ity and opportunity.—Spectator. 

By compassion we make others’ misery our 
own ; and so by relieving them, we at the same 
time relieve ourselves also.— Brown. 

He that preaches gratitude, pleads the cause 
both of God and man; for without it we can 
neither be sociable nor religious. — Seneca. 

A man advanced to greatness, who makes oth- 
ers find their fortune in his, joins a great meric 
to a great happiness.—St. E'vremond. 

No character is more glorious, nor attractive of 
universal admiration and respect, than that of 
helping those who are in no condition of helping 
themselves. — Charron. 

Let any one remove his eye from the most 
magnificent parade or triumph, to the expanse 
of heaven; and instantly, what was great is lit- 
tle, what was public is private.— Youny. 

No object is more pleasing to the eye than the 
sight of a man you have obliged; nor any mu- 
sic so agreeable to the ear, as the voice of one 
that owns you for his benetactor-—Spectator. 

Goodness of nature is of all virtues and dig- 
nities of the mind the greatest, being the char- 
acter of the Deity; without it man is a busy, 
mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a 
kind of vermin.—Lord Bacon. 





Joker's Budget. 


Why have bulls an aversion to crimson? Be- 
cause their frenzy is a species of Hate-red.— 
Liiogenes. 

‘The tree is known by its fruits.” The only 
exception to this is the dogwood, which is known 
by its bark. 

“T wish you would pay a little attention,” ex- 
claimed a carpenter to his careless apprentice. 
“Well, sir, 1 um paying as little as I can,” was 
the calm reply. 

A gentleman out West advertises that he has 
a copartnership, with himself, for the purpose of 
earning an honest living, and calls the attention 
of the public to the new firm. 

A New Orleans editor, recording the career of 
a mad dog, says— We are grieved to say that 
the rabid animal, before he could be killed, 
severely bit Dr. Hart and several other dogs.” 

“ Fruit and nuts are very proper eating,’’ said 
a Grahamite to his hopeful niece. “ Well, uncle, 
Iam very fond of nuts.” “ I’m glad to hear it, 
What kind do you prefer?’ “ Why, I am very 
great on dough-nuts !” 





Hindoostan is one of the places. The girls 
get to “ maturity” at 12, motherhood at 13, and 
are “‘old’”’ at 17. The men folks get into coat 
tails at 7, matrimony at 9, and all sorts of scrapes, 
particularly the prison, at 13. 

An old gentleman, always on the alert for the 
latest news from the Baltic fleet, made the usual 
inquiry of a wag. ‘The latest news from the 
Baltic,’ replied the wag, “is that the fleet is in 
statu quo.” “Ab! how far is that from Cron- 
stadt ?’”’ asked the innocent old soul. 

A correspondent notices the fact, that so sure 
as the militia are called out, so sure is it to rain. 
We shouldn’t have seen much in the remark, 
had he not followed it up by asking our opinion 
as to whether the extreme quantity of wet was 
not calculated to make them weteruns. We 





er which employs 500 persons. 


scorned to reply. 


Quill and Scissors. 





- The Dublin Freeman says, Owen Duffy, of 
Monaghan county, is 122 years old. When 116 
he lost his second wife, and subsequently mar- 
ried a third, by whom he had a son and a dangh- 
ter. His youngest son is two year: old ; his 
oldest ninety. He still retains in much vigor, 
his mental and al faculties, and frequent- 
ly walks to the county town, a distance of eight 
miles, 

Many years ago, drankards in England were 
punished by being obliged to carry through the 
public streets what was called the Drunkard’s 
Cloak, which was a large barrel, with one head 
out, and a hole in the other through which to put 
the head, while the hands were drawn through 
small holes on the side. 

It is stated that a company of men interested 
in the iron and copper business of Lake Superior 
have purchased sixty acres of land at the mouth 
of the creek, for the purpose of erecting exten- 
sive establishments for manufacturing the iron 
and copper of the lake region. 

Alfred Huntington, of West Killingly, Ct., had, 
a fight with a warlike rattlesnake recently, which 
he succeeded in despatching. The reptile had 
eleven — and in - or of the fight in- 
serted his fangs throu r. Hantington’s pants, 
barely missing the flesh, meres 

During a recent journey of a large number of 
Norwegian emigrants hee Buffalo to Chicago, 
by the lake route, fifty deaths occurred from ship 
fever, principally on Lakes Michigan and Huron. 
They wad just made a long and tedious voyage 
from their father-land. 

During a thunder storm on the 6th, at Well- 
born’s Mills, Ga., two children of Jesse Ammons 
were killed by a stroke of lightning. Three other 
children were playing with them at the time under 
a@ tree, all of whom were knocked down and some- 
what injured. 

The first railroad in Brazil was thrown to 
the public on the 30th of last April. The in- 
auguration ceremonies took place in the 
of the emperor and empress, and an immense 
concourse of the leading personages of the 
empire. 

On Friday evening, 30th ult., Ashton Haztl- 
rigg shot Mr. Easley in the head with a pistol, in 
the county of Morgan, and killed him on the spot. 
These were young Kentucky lawyers, and candi- 
dates for the office of county attorney. 

John Smith, a young ostler, was killed by the 
kick of horse at Albany. So quick and mur- 
derous was the blow that it drove two of his 
fingers into his temple, and he never moved his 
arm afterwards, nor uttered a word. 

Colonel Hoge, the British representative at 
Hamburg, has issued a warning to the British 
merchants residing in the Hanse Towns not to 
take any interest in the Russian loan, on pain of 
being guilty of high treason. . 


The custom of advertising the m: of 
rivate persons in the newspapers, only dates 
rom about a century back. en first practi- 


sed it caused much merriment among wits of the 
coffee houses and clubs. 

A London short-hand writer, Mr. Walters, 
who broke his leg over a scaffold pole, has re- 
covered £200 compensation from the contractor 
of the buildings whence the pole protruded into 
the street. 

In Boston, Owen O’Brien, a man over seventy 
years of age, was arraigned on an indictment 
charging him with bigamy in ing Ann 

erriam, while his first wife, Ann O’Brien, was 
alive. , 

The Spanish insurrection caused much uneasi- 








ness at Paris. Nobody knows what Gen. Nar- 
vaez will do. It is said he will join the insurrec- 
tionists, should they get the upper hand. 

The milkmen of Hillsborough county, N. H., 
have resolved to sell milk for three cents a 
quart for six months of the year, and four cents 
the other six months. 

The amount of the defalcation of Mr. Rich- 
ardson, the collector of Oswego under the Fill- 
more administration, is unknown, but it is not 
under $60,000. 

The duke of Chiablese, sixth child of the king 
of Piedmont, born in 1851, died at the palace of 
Stupinigi on the 28th ult., of whooping cough. 

A few days ago, Barnabas Hall, son of Joseph 
Hall, of Dennis, was drowned while bathing in 
Flax pond. He was six years old. 











Marriages. 








In this city by Rev. William Howe, Mr. George E. 
Dodge to Miss Cornelia E. Blake. 

By Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. William Almand to Miss 
Mary A. Smith. 
: By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Henry Ward to Miss Ebenezer 
Shute. 

By Rev. Mr. W. T. Smithett, Mr. Henry Brown to Miss 
| Matilda Nettles. 

By N. A. Apollonio, Esq., Mr. Lewis Schluter to Miss 
Julia Zahn. 

By J. H. Buckingham, Esq., Mr. David W. Benson to 
Miss Emeline M. Hamilton. 

At Roxbary, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. John W. Parker 
| to Miss Caroline A. Durant. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. G. E. Ellis, W. E. Skilton to 
Miss F. A. Reynolds. 

At Malden, Mr. Benjamin F. Nichols, to Miss Mary 
A. Pierce. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Moulton, Mr. Arthur L. Beard 
to Miss Abby Sanborn. 

At Worcester, Mr. Isaac A. Leon of New York to Miss 
Abby Cornell. 

At Oakham, by Rev. J. Kimball, Mr. Otis Tillitson to 
Miss Sarah White. 

At Amesbury, Mr. James H. Bradley to Miss Sophia 
Curtiss. 

At New Bedford, Mr. George W. Cobb to Miss Marietta 
M. Brownell. 

At Milton, by Rev. Edward Teonard, Mr. Lewis E. 
Beals to Miss Julia A. Williams 

At Frankiin, Mr. Horace DeWitt to Miss Helen Mann, 
of Fitchburg. 

At New York City, Mr. Gorman P. Perry to Miss Sarah 
W. Goodwin. 

At Providence, R. I., by Rev. T. D. Cook, Mr. Henry P. 
Richmond to Miss Anna 8. Davis. 


Deaths. 











In this city, Mr. John B. Hammet, 24; Miss Ellenor A. 
Morrissey, 380, Mr. Thomas Larkin, 76; Mrs. Elizabeth 
RK. Brown, 23; Silas G@. Whitney, Esq., 44; Capt. Charles 
swith, 77; Joseph Noyes, Esq.,84; Mr. Cyrus Gould, 21; 
Mrs. Harriet P. Howard. 83; Mrs. Ruth White, 60. 

In South Boston, James Parker. Esq. 63 ’ 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Honora Harrington, 60 

In Cambridge, Robert Henry, son of Mr. John H. War- 
| land, 21. 

In Harrison Square, Dorchester, Mr. Roland Cush- 

ing, 63. 
| In Reading, Thomas D. Smith, Esq., formerly of Ma- 
| chias Me., 44. 
| In Lowell, Laura Maria, daughter of Mr. Samuel N. 

Wood, 6 years. 
| In Fitchburg, Mr. Almonza Carter, 25. 
| In Gardner, Mass.,.Mr. Elijah Traverse, 69. 
} 
| 
} 
| 





In Fail River, Susan Jaue, daughter of Mr. James 
Holt, 3 years. 
At West Scituate, Miss Lucy A., daughter of Mr. John 
Clapp. 32 
lu Pittsfield, Martin C. Manning, 16. 
In Providence, R. I., Mrs. Lusina French, 69. 
| In Amherst. N. H., widow Merey Gilmore, 88 
In Stoddard, N. H., Kev. Isaac Robinson, D.D., 75, in 
the 52nd year of his ministry in that town 
In Newburyport, Mrs. Sarah, widow of the late Joseph 
Brown, SS. 
In Fairhaven, Mrs. Elizabeth J., wife of Mr. Joseph 
| White, 37. 
| In Oakham, Mrs. Betaey Ware, widow of the late James 
B. Ware, 51. 
Iu Springfield, Berkley S., 
In Portland, Me., Mrs 
Muagoon, 39. 
In Belfast, Me., Mr. Eliphalet Conner, formerly of New- 
buryport, 84. 
In Gambier, Ohio. Miss Mary G., daughter of Mr. Sam- 
uel G. Woods, of Ashby, Ms , 22 
In St. Louis, Charles H., son of Charles 8. Gay, Bsq , 
' of Boston, 17 years. 


son of Mr. Hiram Sanderson. 
Eunice, wife of Mr. Harrison 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
FALLEN. 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 

Fallen! fallen! fallen! 

Down from his giddy height 
On which the golden sunbeams played, 
Where in majestic robes arrayed, 

He shone a sun of light. 
But when the storms of faction rose, 
Beleaguered by a th d foes, 
His day of glory neared its close, 

And now is lost in night. 





Fallen! fallen! fallen! 

They who were proud and great, 
Have fallen from their golden throne, 
Where in their pride and might alone, 

They sat in high estate. 

Ambition’s height is veiled in clouds, 
A heavy mist its summit shrouds, 
And raging storms and tempests loud, 

His worshippers await. 


Fallen! fallen! fallen! 
Our happy hopes have fled, 
They that foretold of fature years, 
Free from all sorrow, care or tears, 
By happiness o’erspread. 
The visions clothed in radiance bright, 
Have vanished slowly from our sight, 
And darkness broods where once their light 
Gleamed on our wayward tread! 





+ 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE ARTIST OF FLORENCE. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 

Ir was evening in Val d’Arno. The sun was 
sinking behind the horizon and twilight was de- 
scending upon the glorious vale. There lay the 
garden of Italy enclosed by mountains on either 
side, green and glowing in its verdant and lux- 
uriant fertility, shaded by its groves of olive and 
cypress, with long avenues of stately trees. 
Flocks and herds grazed in the fields, vineyards 
flourished on the mountain declivities, and in 
the distance arose the summits of the wooded 
Apennines. The classic Arno flowed through 
the valley, bestowing gladness and plenty on 
every side, its waters rolling on in slow and most 
melodious motion. On every side, on the plain, 
on the sides and summits of the hills, everywhere 
—appeared the white villas of the nobles, now 
hidden by the thick foliage of surrounding trees, 
and encircled by gardens where bloomed the 
most gorgeous and odoriferous flowers,now stand- 
ing alone and lifting up their stately marble fronts 
surrounded by magnificent colonnades. In the 
midst of this lovely place, a queen over all around, 
lay Florence, the dearest and most charming 
city of the south—Florence, whose past glows 
with the brilliancy of splendid achievements in 
arms, arts and song, whose present state capti- 
vates the soul of every traveller, and binds around 
him a potent spell, making him linger long in 
dreamy pleasure by the gentle flow of the Arno’s 
waters. 

“ Here,” exclaimed Byron, in a rapture, as he 
looked down from a neighboring mountain upon 
this earthly paradise—“ here— 


s¢¢ ___. the Btrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 
Girt by her theatre of hills she reaps 
Her corn, and wine, and oil, and plenty leaps 
To life from her redundant horn!’ ”’ 

Twilight came on, and soon the moon arose, 
throwing a gentle glow upon the scene, and 
shedding around it a more bewitching influence. 
It was an evening fitted for pleasing meditation, 
such meditation as the poet loves, and for the 
interview of lovers. The gardens of Boboli 
never appeared more beautiful than now, for the 
solemn shadow of the groves was relieved by 
the soft illumination of the broad paths; the 
sheets of water glistened in the quiet moonbeams, 
and every statue and every sculptured form was 
invested with a new and indescribable beauty. 

Upon the sammit of a hill within these gar- 
dens, sat a youth and maiden engaged in most 
earnest conversation. The maiden was exceed- 
ingly beautiful, with a face which reminded one 
of the Madonna of Murillo, so gentle, so tender, 
and so bewitchingly lovely. The youth sat at 
her feet upon the green turf, and with his head 
turned back, gazing upon her, there was dis- 
closed a noble and most handsome countenance. 
His long hair, black as night, fell from his fore- 
head, and his eyes burnt like stars in the pale- 
ness of his face. There was an expression of 
genius stamped upon his lofty forehead, but there 
were care and anxiety in its frown. The stately 
form of the Palazzo Pitti was near at hand, 
and in the distance lay the city, with the stupen- 
dous dome of the cathedral, and the lofty form 
of the beautiful Campanile. 

“ Stella,” he said, in deeply musical tones— 
“ Stella, you kcow all my love and the desires 
of mysoul. All are fixed uponyou. Fame and 
glory I only wish for as the means of obtaining 
you. But O, hard is the task and difficult is it 
for an unknown artist to gain the hand of the 
proud Count Borelloni's daughter. I would not 
grieve you by taking you without his consent, 
even if I were able.” 

“ Bless you! God bless you, my noble Mario 
for thosernoble words! De not seek to draw 
mefrom him. Willingly would I give up all— 
wealth, and power and all—to live in obscurity 
with you. But my father loves me so fondly, 
that if I were to leave him, he would die. Let 




















us wait, and perhaps he may overcome his pre- | 


judice toward you.” 


“He dislikes me because I am poor and un- | 


known. But,” exclaimed Mario, with a haughty 
glance, “ the time may come and willcome, when 
he will not be ashamed to acknowledge me. 
Art can ennoble the poor and obscure.” 

“I know you will become great, Mario.- I 
know that your name will be spoken with hon- 
or, and that before long. When I first saw 
you here in Florence, when I afterwards heard 
you tell me your love as we walked by the wa- 
ters of Lake Perugia, I knew that you would 
become famous.” 

“And then, if I ever gain fame and honor, all 
shal! be laid at your feet, Stella.” 

‘* You can wait then, and seek for fame, Ma- 





rio, to give you acceptance in my father’s eyes. 
You can wait, for you know my constancy.” 

“T know it, and I would trust it always. I 
know your noble soul, Stella, its lofty qualities 
lead me captive, and I worship you as a 
divinity.” 

The impassioned youth bent down before her, 
but she prevented him, and suddenly asked : 

‘* How do you proceed with your painting?” 

“Well; I am proceeding well, for I am in- 
spired by the thoughts of Stella.” 

“Then I inspire you, do I ?” 

“O Stella, you fill my soul with new con- 
ceptions of angelic beauty, and while your image 
dwells in my mind, I look back upon it and 
place every feature, every expression living upon 
the canvass! If this picture is completed, your 
father’s love for art will make him respect the 
creator of this new piece.” 

“And he will honor you and love you.” 

“It must be completed in two or three 
months now. I seek new ideas of loveliness 
from you, Stella, and then my picture receives 
them.” 

“And suppose you fail, Mario?” said Stella. 

“Fail? OT cannot. Bat if I do, then will 
I despair? No, I will go to Rome and devote 
myself entirely to art. But it is late, Stella. 
We must go, and I will see you home before 
your father returns.” 

And the gardens of Boboli were empty. 

What city is so delightful as Florence on the 
afternoon of a lovely day in early spring, when 
the sun glows above from an unclouded sky, and 
the Arno flows on through the midst of the city, 
amid its magnificent palaces, beneath its lovely 
bridges. Then beauty reigns everywhere. The 
Lung’ Arno, the Casino, the Via Calziolajo are 
thronged with carriages, with horsemen and 
footmen, with officers and soldiers, men, women 
and children. Beautiful flower girls carry 
around their bouquets and bestow them on the 
stranger, expecting but never asking some lit- 
tle doucer in return. The gloomy palaces of the 
middle ages, the magnificent churches of early 
times, towers and colonnades, statues and foun- 
tains, arrest the eye and charm the beholder. 
All is joyousness and beauty. 

Among the throngs of carriages which rode along 
the Lung’ Arno and down to the Casino, none 
was more noticed than that of the Count Borel- 
loni. It was a splendid equipage drawn by two 
fiery horses, to guide which the utmost skill of 
the coachman was needed. The old count was 
ofa remarkable appearance. His countenance 
was noble, and his aircommanding. He was noted 
through Florence for his wealth and taste. Ar- 
tists of every kind found in him a patron. It 
was at his palace that Mario Fostello had first 
attracted attention by his genius and the beauty 
of his pictures. He had seen Stella, had loved 
her, and had spoken to the old count, telling 
him that he would seck after fame if he would 
bestow his daughter upon him. But the indig- 
nation and pride of Borelloni rose high, and he 
contemptuously ordered Mario to withdraw and 
never again to enter his house. 

There was one feeling in the heart of the old 
count which far exceeded every other, and that 
was an intense love for his daughter. Beautiful, 
high-souled and accomplished, she was worthy 
of the highest station in the land, and sucha 
station he desired for her. 

They now rode in their carriage—father and 
daughter; an aged oak and a young and tender 
vine, one supported the other, which gave it 
beauty and attractiveness. 

Stella attracted the gaze of all by her exqui- 
site beauty, but there was one whom she saw 
walking swiftly past, the sight of whom sent a 
thrill through every vein—for well she knew the 
tall and stately figure of Mario. 

“Stella,” said her father, “there goes the 
ambitious painter—that is the man who had the 
unspeakable presumption to ask your hand of 
me. He, a paltry artist. See him as he walks 
along there.” 

Stella’s blood rushed to her face, and her 
frame trembled with agitation. She turned 
away her head to hide her confusion. 

** Look, do you see him?” said her father. 

“Who?” said she. 

““Why, Mario, the artist, but he is out of 
sight. What is the matter, Stella? Tell me, 
my child, are you ill? Why are you so pale? 
You change color. You are sick, my daughter. 
We must go home.” 

“O no, father. Do notgohome. It was but 
a passing faintness, I will soon get over it.” 

“ You are very pale, my child.” 

“Tt is nothing, father. But look—what is 
the matter with the horses ?” 

The horses seemed fretful and impatient. 
They reared and kicked, they were unruly and 
troublesome. The coachman looked pale and 
anxious. 

“The horses? Nothing!” said her father. 
“They are quiet enough. I like to have alittle 
spirit in my animals.” 

Many of the passengers in the streets looked 
with alarm upon the animals whom the count 
dreaded so little. 

“Good day, Borelloni,” exclaimed a gentle- 
man on horseback ; ‘‘ a most beautiful day !’” 

“Your servant, signor,”” answered the count. 
“Tt is a lovely day.” 

“Your horses seem vicious, they are very 
unruly, are they not?” said the gentleman. 

“O no—they are a little excited—they will 
presently become calm. A very great number 
of people are out to-day.” 

“Yes, a large number,” replied the gentle- 
man, looking somewhat anxiously at the 
horses. 

After a few moments he rode away. 

“Your excellency?” said the coachman to 
the count. 

“Well?” he replied. 

“* Your excellency’s horses are unmanageable, 
or will be so soon. They are not used to these 
crowded streets.” 

“If they do not become so soon, they never 
will be,” said Burelloni. 

The horses began to plunge, and rear, and 
snort more violently, so much so, that all the 
people were terrified and got out of the way. 
The coachman seemed unable to control them. 
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Mario was in the Casino, walking beneath 
the shadow of the trees. The cool breeze from 
the mountains fanned his fevered brow, as he 
walked hurriedly along. 

“Tam poor. I am an artist, unknown, uncared 
for but by one, and that one is the noblest of 
her sex. I live only to gain her. When my 
picture is finished, I shall be no longer obscure. 
When my fame exceeds that of the haughty 
count, I may well demand his daughter.” Sach 
were the thoughts that passed through his mind 
as he walked on. 

“T heard his words,” he proceeded. “TI 
heard his contemptuous words as I passed the 
carriage, and know the scorn which he feels for 
me. But Count Borelloni,” he exclaimed, 
raising his hand,. ‘I will make you know that 
birth alone does not constitute greatness. I will 
make you know that a lofty soul can struggle 
upwards.” 

Suddenly, far away from the Lung’ Arno, 
sounded a loud reverberation of many voices, an 
immense outcry mingled with the deep rambling 
of carriage wheels, and the fierce neighing of 
horses. There were sounds like the rush of a 
great multitude, and cries of terror mingled with 
one another in appalling confusion. 

Mario started, and turned back. Casting his 
eye toward the city, he saw far away in places 
where the trees did not intercept his view, num- 


‘bers of men rushing to and fro. 


He stood alone in the utmost perplexity, for 
no one was near to tell him the cause of that 
great uproar. 

The clamor and rumbling of wheels came 
nearer and nearer, rattling over pavements, 
dashing against obstacles. It came nearer, and 
soon he saw a carriage dragged on with terrific 
speed by two furious horses, who, without driver 
or postilion, came on unrestrained. The car- 
riage was knocked against trees and dashed vio- 
lently against stones, In it there was an old 
man leaning back with a pale face, expressing 
intense agony, and close to him, clung the form 
ofa young girl—her arms wound round him, 
and her dishevelled hair floating in the breeze. 

“O God! Stella!” exclaimed Mario, in ua- 
speakable horror. ‘Stella!—my God, she’s 
lost !” 

With one bound he rushed in the midst of the 
course taken by the infuriated horses. His 
cloak fell from him, his hair flew about his pale 
and fixed countenance, and like a rock in the 
centre of a torrent, he stood in the way of the 
horses ! 

He waved his hands wildly—he shouted to the 
steeds. On they came, lessening for a moment 
their speed—there was abound forward. Mario 
clung at the reins with the grasp of a drowning 
man—there was a whirl of dust, a rush of the 
multitude who followed after, and then with a 
sound like the sudden peal of thunder, burst forth 
the acclamation of a thousand deep-toned voices : 

“ Saved, saved !”” 

They raised Mario up—they placed him in 
the carriage, and bore his insensible and much 
bruised form slowly to the palace of Borelloni. 
All Florence rung with the tidings of the deed 
—the name of Mario was spoken everywhere, 
and the city honored the performer of so bold 
an action. 

“ Now what will Borelloni do to reward the 
gallant preserver of his own life and his beloved 
daughter ?” 

“He will give him a thousand piastres,” 
said one. 

“ He will enrich him for life,” said another. 

“He will do no such thing,” said a third. 
“ Mario is no mercenary man. He despises re- 
wards of that kind. I will tell you. He loves 
the count’s daughter.” 

“Ah,” said all. 

“And he deserves her. Bat for him she 
would not have lived to have his love, nor would 
Borelloni have been living to refuse.” 

“ Does he refuse ?” said they. 

“ Mario said nothing to the count. It is an 
old story. He has loved her long. But the 
count, who refused him once before, will not 
now retract his word, even to the preserver of 
his life.” 

Mario was cared for and soon recovered. He 
spake not a word about his love to Borelloni. 
He would not ask him now, for then he would 
seem to demand payment for his action, and 
such a thing he scorned—even though it should 
bestow upon him the hand of his beloved. 

“J will wait,” said he. “ I will raise myself 
to an equality with her, and then Borelloni shall 
not refuse.” 

It was summer, and the sun glanced brightly, 
gloriously, over the silver waters of Thrasy- 
mene’s lake, for such we love to call the lake 
which the Italians name Perugia. The wind 
blew softly over the plain, and the rich groves 
all covered with luxuriant foliage shaded the 
quiet fields beneath, which more than two thou- 
sand years before had resounded with the roar 
of battle. The hills encircled the plain on three 
sides, protecting it in winter from the cold blast, 
and causing it to bloom with perennial verdare. 
The lake rippled on the shore of the other side, 
and stretched away—a sheet of molten silver, 
till it watered the bases of distant hills. 

In this charming spot which every traveller 
loves to view, had the Count Borelloni reared a 
summer palace. It lay on the southern shore 
of the lake, half way up the mountains, and 
from its roof a scene hke one in fairy land burst 
upon the view. The cool winds which blew 
here were an alleviation to the heat of summer, 
and Florence, with its noise and dust, was gladly 
exchanged for the quiet scenes of this enchant- 
ing spot. 

There was a boat upon the lake, and the en- 
joyment of sailing formed a chief attraction to 
visitors, for Borelloni’s villa was always open to 
his friends. Yet at times there was danger at- 
tending this pleasure, for tempests would arise, 
and the waters would be converted into furious 
waves. 

“ How beautiful is this lovely place ?” said the 
count to his daughter, as they walked upon the 
terrace! ‘What a scene is this fur a painter. 
See where the sun is setting over yonder—those 
clouds tinged with myriad tints surrounding 
him in glory! See above us, how intensely blue 








the sky, how clear the atmosphere! Look at 
the opposite shore—how green, how glowing in 
fruits and flowers—all again appearing down in 
the depths of this unruffled lake! O Italy, my 
country, how beautiful thou art !” 

“And father, look at these heights around us, 
and on the western shore—these bold rocks with 
their summits all covered with spreading trees. 
How grandly they set off the picture !”” 

“Tf I were a painter, I know no scene that I 
would choose to portray, rather than this.” 

“Since you respect and love art so highly, 
father, why did you not learn this ?” 

*‘T was too busy in my youth, Stella.” 

“ Who of all you know is best in this art?” 

“IT know a great many excellent ones—many 
who excel in landscape painting—many who are 
good in historic pictures, but of all whom I 
know, the one is undoubtedly the greatest, the 
one who excels all others in mingled grandeur 
and loveliness of conception, and who approaches 
nearest to the grand old masters is he—the 
artist who saved us from death—Mario.” 

“ Mario!” 

“Yes, and if he had not been guilty of such 
great presumption, my palace and my esteem 
would have been thrown open to him always— 
first, because he is chief of artists, and especially 
because he saved my darling’s life.” 

“Yet is he so presumptuous, my father ?” 

“My daughter! Stella Borelloni, can an ob- 
scure man aspire to the hand of the fairest in 
Tuscany ?” 

“He may not always be obscure.” 

“* Why do you speak thus to me, Stella? Can 
it be possible that you— But no, it is not. I 
will not think of it nor speak of it.” 

And shortly afterwards they went within. 
Stella retired to her chamber, and thought of her 
father’s words. They gave her hope. He no 
longer despised Mario. He could not. But he 
was angry at his presumption. Obscurity was 
Mario’s greatest fault in his eyes. 

“T will take courage,” she thought. ‘‘ Hope 
comes to me. Mario’s greatness of genius has 
been confessed by my father. It will soon be 
confessed by the world.” 

Meantime, Mario had become wearied of the 
heat of Florence. He longed for quiet and se- 
clusion. He wished to spend the sultry summer 
months in some cooler and more agreeable 
retreat. 

“By the lake of Perugia,” thought he—“Stel- 
la lives. If I go there I can see her as she 
walks or rides around. I can feast my eyes 
upon her, although I am resolved to remain un- 
seen myself. I will take my picture there, and 
receive that inspiration which her angelic beauty 
always gives me.” 

He came to the lake and dwelt ina small 
house upon its banks, scarce half a mile away. 
Daily he would go to the top of a cliff near by, 
and when Stella walked out his eyes followed 
her, and she, always thinking of him, knew not 
that he was so near. 

When she departed to ride along the borders 
of the lake, or for a sail upon its waters, he 
watched her, and sometimes encountered her 
dressed in disguise. 

For two weeks he remained there, and kept 
his resolution of never making known his pres- 
ence. But soon an occurrence took place which 
caused him to be discovered, yet in such a way 
that he rejoiced at the discovery. 

It was a sultry morning, and desirous of cool- 
ness, Stella with a few other friends resolved to 
take a sail upon the lake. There was a threat- 
ening aspect about the horizon, but it was unno- 
ticed by those who were intent on pleasure. Bo- 
relloni remained at home, being employed at 
some business. 

Mario sat at his usual place on the summit of 
the rock, and watching the preparations, knew 
their object. An awning was placed above the 
boat—a high and broad awning, which could 
effectually keep off the hot rays of the sun. 

Mario looked with anxiety upon the prepar- 
ations, for he knew the signs of the weather, 
and feared the appearance of the sky. All was 
calm, oppressively calm, and fearful to one who 
knew how suddenly storms arise under such cir- 
cumstances. He would have warned them, but 
he did not dare to, for fear of discovering him- 
self. So he was compelled to sit in a state of 
inaction and watch with feverish anxiety the 
approaching excursion. 

The party left the house, they were four in 
number, and the heart of Mario throbbed vio- 
lently as he recognized the form and features of 
Stella among them. They went gaily to the 
boat which was now completely ready, and soon 
were seated beneath the awning. As there was 
no wind, sails were useless, so they were rowed out 
into the lake. 

Two or three hours passed away, and still 
Mario sat gazing upon the boat which was care- 
lessly lying still in the middle of the lake. 
Mario watched them with anxiety, and occasion- 
ally cast a troubled glance at the sky. He 
would have made signals, but they were too far 
away to notice them. 

The sky became darker, and there came a 
peculiar thickness and oppressiveness to the 
atmosphere. Still the boat moved not. 

“Can they be asleep? Can the rowers be 
insane ?”’ thought Mario. “ The sky is clouded, 
and they do not notice it. O heaven, what can 
they do! They cannot see the sky for the awn- 
ing hides it.” 

iis attention was now attracted by a sudden 
voice from Borelloni’s villa. The old count ap- 
peared upon the terrace, pale and terrified, and 
waved his arms in the air, and screamed to those 
in the boat. ‘The shout went across the water, 
followed immediately by the tolling of the great 
bell at the villa, which was now all in confusion. 
Boretloni rushed about like one distracted, 
sending his servants after boats to go out and 
save his daughter. 

“ My daughter, my daughter,” he cried, “ my 
beaunful Stella. O my daughter!” 

And with frantic gestures he rushed down to 
the water's edye, and shouted to the boat—at 
times gazing at the angry sky above. 

Those in the boat had heard his voice and seen 
the confusion at the villa. Instantly the rowers 
put out their oars and turned the boat's head to- 








ward the shore. They rowed fast, for hope was 
trembling and preparing to take her flight from 
the souls of the endangered boatmen. 

The deep tones of the bell, sounding loudly 
and fearfully, went over the country, arousing 
multitudes of men, who left their fields and came 
to see the cause of such unwonted noise. 

Mario sat on the rock till the boat turned to- 
ward the shore. Then viewing the dark sky 
and the occasional flash of lightning, he de- 
scended with fear to the shore of the lake. A 
half hour passed, and but three miles had been 
passed over. One yet separated the boat from 
the shore. One mile—a short period of time 
would suffice for the passage, yet in that short 
time what might not happen ! 

But soon all suspense was over. There gleam- 
eda sudden flash of lightning over the whole 
sky, intensely, terrifically bright, followed by tor- 
rents of rain. There was a short pause, and 
then with a crash—a roar that sounded like the 
wild rage of an earthquake, burst the awful peal of 
thunder—then peal on peal, roar on roar, rolled in 
long reverberations along the sky, round the rocky 
shores, and the heavens grew more intensely 
black !_ The storm had burst upon them! Down 
came the blast of the tempest’s breath, in an 
overwhelming torrent of wind, and the whole 
surface of the lake rose in wild surges, foaming 
and tossing ! 

When the first horrible confusion had passed 
away, all eyes were strained to where the boat 
had been. It was nowhere to be seen. Amid 
the gloom a few dark objects were all that could 
be descried in the foam of the upheaving billows, 

There came a scream from that aged man 
who had watched the boat so intently—a de- 
spairing cry, and with his white hair streaming 
behind him, he dashed forward to throw himself 
into the water. The servants seized him and 
prevented him. 

“My daughter!” cried the old man. “Omy 
daughter, she has perished! Let me go to her!” 

“Look !” exclaimed a voice, pointing to the 
water. “TIsee a dark form amid the foam. I 
see it—it fs a man, and he swims, bearing some- 
thing with him.” 

All eyes turned there. The baron revived, 
and again looked hopefully at the water, where 
the brave swimmer so gallantly breasted the 
waves. 

But could it be his daughter ? 

They came nearer—nearer, and now the face 
was seen, and the hair, as it fell and rose above 
the water. It was—it must be—yes, that long, 
dark hair and those lovely features belonged 
only to Stella! 

The old man bowed down his head and wept: 

Nearer, nearer, and now all fear was gone, for 
the bold swimmer still showed an unfuiling 
strength andenergy. But his face was unknown. 
None had seen it before. Yet Borelloni knew 
it—well he knew it. The same face had ap- 
peared amid the death struggle, the dust and 
wild prancing of maddened horses on the 
Casino. 

And now Mario touched the land. And now 
he bore his senseless burden through the crowd 
to her father’s arms. 

“O take her Mario, to the house—carry her 
there, or else she dies.” 

But Mario laid her down at her father’s feet, 
upon the grass, and voicelessly, nervelessly fell 
down beside her. 

They carried them both to the villa. They 
cared for them, and soon Mario opened his eyes 
and asked eagerly for Stella. 

“She is saved, and well. She is with her 
father.” 

“ Saved ? then I am happy.” 

He arose, and all dripping as he was, left the 
house, in spite of the eagerness of the attendants. 

“No,” he said, “my home is near by, and 
why should I remain here? I willgo. Leave 
me.” 

And he arose and left the house. 

“Where is the saviour of my child?” said 
Borelloni, on the following morning. 

“Gone?” said his attendants. 

“Gone? Fools! Why did you send him 
away thus ?” 

“He would not stay, your excellency. He 
said his home was near by.” 

“ Then go, I tell you, and search the country 
far and wide, and bring him to me.” 

After their departure, the baron remained in 
deep thought for a long time. 

“Strange,” muttered he, “ passing strange, 
how this painter seems to be my genius. A 
good genius too—near in moments of peril. 
How he looked as his face rose above the waves, 
while he bore my daughter tothe shore. Yet 
how can I give her to him? I cannot.” 

The attendants returned at evening. Their 
search was unsuccessful. But one said that a 
tall, noble-looking man had departed in~ the 
diligence for Florence at early dawn. 

«?Tis well,” exclaimed Borelloni. ‘‘T fear to 
meet him. Better is it that he should go.” 

Sammer with its heat had passed away, and 
mild September had now come, when Florence 
again becomes delightful. The villa at Thrasy- 
mene was now forsaken, and the palace of Bo- 
relloni at Florence again was all joyous and 
thronged with people as of yore. Again the 
carriage of the connt rolled along the Lung’ Arno, 
and he received the salutations of his friends. 

Stella was lovely as before, but in her face 
there was a more pensive expression than usual, 
a sadness that was not customary. For she bad 
not seen him whom she adored—the brave youth 
who had twice esteemed his own life as nothing, 
in order to snatch her from death. And what 
could move her father if this could not? He 
was more thoughtful than before, and never 
spoke of that scene. He had never even offered 
to express his gratitude to her deliverer. 

Yet that evening she was again to go to the 
gardens of Boboli and meet her lover. Her heart 
bounded with joy at the anticipation of coming 
happiness; and the moments seemed like hours, 
as they slowly, slowly passed away. 

Ayain the beautiful gardens were arrayed in 
lov liness, and beneath the solemn shade of the 
lofty trees Mario again sat b.side his Stella. 
They could hardly speak their hearts were full. 

“And so you were long by Thrasymene 
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and never came to me, Mario,” she at length 
said. 

“JT would not do so. It was enough for me 
to be near and watch you.” 

“But not enough for me,” she cried, with 
tears in her eyes. “OQ Mario! I am doubly 
yours, for you have twice saved me from death.” 

“Speak not of that,” he said. “I must soon 
know my fate. My picture is nearly finished. 
In two days it will hang in yonder palace,” said 
he, pointing to the Palazzo Pitti. ‘“ For—what 
do you think—the Grand Duke has visited my 
studio, and told me to bring it there.” 

“The Grand Duke! Was he pleased with it ?” 

‘«« He praised it in unmeasured terms.” 

“T knew 80, Mario.” 

Blissful was the interview, and sad were the 
lovers to separate. But they had to depart, and 
soon Stella was at home. 

Mario, filled with pleasing hope, looked at 
the beauty of the scene, and went out for a 
walk. He wandered toward the southern gate, 
and went out up a long avenue, where trees 
overhanging formed a long and shadowy arch- 
way. It wasa still and peaceful walk at even- 
ing. He sat down at length behind the trunk 
of one of the trees, and fell into a reverie. 

Soon he was roused by the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps. He looked down the road, and 
saw two men stealthily approaching, armed, and 
conversing earnestly in low tones. They stop- 
ped not more than two yards from him and sat 
down. Mario could not be seen on account of 
his concealed position. 

“ Federigo,”’ said one, ‘this is bad business.”’ 

“ What !” said the other—“ a bad business ?” 

“T mean not bad, but dangerous. Now if it 
were only to take a few piastres, I would not 
care; but to kill a man, coldly and without 
provocation, is rather bad.” 

“ But we get two hundred, you know ?” 

“Ah, there you are right. They will jingle 
pleasantly, will they not?” 

The sound of a horse’s steps was heard com- 
ing down the road. The men crept into con- 
cealment and were silent. Mario also preserved 
silence, and clenching his stout stick more firm- 
ly, waited the issue. 

“He is coming,” said one in an earnest whis- 
“Tt is he—Borelloni.” 

Mario’s heart leaped within his bosom at the 
word. He almost determined to rush upon the 
villains. But it would be premature, and he 
would be attacked. He could save the life of 
Borelloni more easily by waiting. 

The horseman drew nearer and nearer. He 
was walking his horse slowly down the road. 
He soon came up a few yards from the spot 
where these menand Mario sat concealed. There 
he paused for a moment. 

“‘ Will he stop, or go back ?”’ whispered one. 

‘‘No—hush!” said the other. 

Borelloni came on, he came abreast of them— 
then ene fired a pistol, and both sprang out. 
One seized the horse, while the other dragged the 
baron to the ground, crying : 

“Say your prayers, old man. 
die.” 

“Villains !” roared a loud voice behind them, 
and Mario, springing out, gave one bound and 
felled the wretch to the earth. The other, 
frightened and surprised, stood in speechless as- 
tonishment. Mario rushed up to him and rais- 
ed his arm to strike. The man fired. His pis- 
tol was knocked aside by Mario, and the next 
moment he lay senseless on the ground. 

Mario came to Borelloni and raised him 
from the ground. 

“Are you hurt?” he inquired. 

“Good God! Is it possible! You, Mario!’ 

“Tam Mario. I thank Heaven I was here 
to prevent these ruffians from executing their 
design. Can I assist you to mount ?” 

He assisted the count to get on his horse 
again. By this time a troop of soldiers, alarm- 
ed by the pistol reports, had come to the place. 

“Take those men with you,” said Mario. 
“They have attempted the life of Count Borel- 
loni. And accompany the count to the city. 
But what—you are wounded.” 

“No, the bullet only grazed my head. Mario 
you have saved my life. I am speechless. I 
feel more than I can utter now.” 

“Yo not thank me. Thank Heaven who sent 
me here. Good-night, my lord.” And turning, 
he was soon out of sight. 

Stella sat in her chamber that night thinking 
upon her interview with Mario. She lost her- 
self in conjectures about the future—so dark, so 
obscure, and yet it might be—so bright and 
happy. The noise below told her of her father’s 
arrival home, and she ran down to welcome him. 

“My father! How late you are! But what!” 
She started back in horror at the sight of his 
bloody forehead. ‘Are you hurt? are you 
wounded, father ¢” 

“‘ T was set upon by two ruffians, and would 
probably have been killed, if—” 

“Attacked, wounded! O Heaven! You shall 
net go out alone, father, you must not. You 
are feeble, and canaot now defend yourself.” 

She made him sit down, and tenderly washed 
his wound, and stayed the blood till the doctor 
came. After the wound was dressed the doctor 
departed and Stella spoke. 

“You said you were saved, but did not tell 
me how, nor did you tell me his name. 
know him ?” 


You must 


Do yeu 


“ Yes, [know him well, and have reason to 
know him ?” 

““ Who is he ¢” 

“ Mario.” 

“Mario again? Great Heaven {” 

Two days afterward Count Borelloni eat in 
his Study, musing upon the strange occurrences 
of the few past months. His thoughts dwelt 
upon Mario, who thrice had been his benefactor. 

“T cannot account for it. How intense, how 
absorbing, how wonderful must be his love for 
my daughter. He has treated my scorn with 
kindness. When I forbade him the house, he 
never came here. I admire, I reverence so 
lofty a spirit! 

“Where would I be now—where would my 
daughter be, if Mario had not been near to save 
us, if he, careless of his own life, had not been 


our preserver? I wondered before. Twice he 





had come before me—a genius—a preserver of 
myself and my child. Now he comes again and 
saves me. It is wonderfal! I am overcome. 
Pride cannot resist such greatness of soul—such 
magnificent actions, and Stella adores him. I 
do not wonder at it. Shall I then refuse to 
make her happy? A few short years are all 
that remain of life to me. I wish to leave my 
child happiness as her best inheritance. I can 
make her happy now. I can make a return to 
Mario for his generous actions. I can make 
myself happy in the contemplation of their joy. 
All is over. Farewell pride. What is birth and 
wealth and pride, when compared to the glory 
of such illustrious actions ?”’ 

He sat down at his desk and wrote as follows : 


“Mario, you have conquered. I have treated 
you with scorn and indignity. You have return- 
ed it with kindness. You have saved my own 
life twice, and twice have you saved the life of 
one for whose happiness I would die a thousand 
deaths. Mario, I reverence your lofty spirit. I 
admire such noble feeling—such bravery and 
generosity. Come to myhome. It shall hence- 
forth be yours also. Come to my heart, which 
is proud to love and honor you. Come, and 
Stella shall be the reward which you shall re- 
ceive as the best and most priceless gift of the 
grateful Boreiont.” 


He rose from his chair and called for Stella. 
She came to him speedily. 

“Stella,” said he, ‘I have at last found one 
to whom I can confide you, who will be your 
protector when Iam gone. What do you say 
to that? You change color—you tremble.” 

“O father, why now? Why not wait fora 
time* Iam young. I willnot—I cannot leave 
you.” 

“You need not leave me. Your husband shall 
stay here, you both shall cheer my old age.” 

“ Father, I—” 

“ Read this, my child.” 

Stella glanced at it, read it hurriedly, and in 
a transport of joy flung her arms about her fath- 
er’s neck and kissed him again and again, while 
the tears stood in his eyes as he embraced his 
daughter. 

“ Yes, Stella, all is over. I bow before him 
and do him honor. This shall go to him, and 
he will come here to receive his reward.” 

He gave the letter to his servant, and again 
sat down to receive the thanks and witness the 
happiness of his daughter. : 

An hour passed away, and a messenger came 
from the duke bearing a letter to the Count Bo- 
relloni. It was a request that in an hour he 
should come tothe Pitti Palace. “ For,” said 
he, “I have lately received as an accession to 
my paintings, a picture of such rare excellence, 
such exquisite beauty in conception, and won- 
derful skill in execution, that I set no bounds to 
my joy in obtaining it. Knowing your passion 
for art, I have sent to you this notice of its 
reception.” 

The count hastened to prepare for his depar- 
ture. He wondered what was the nature of the 
piece of which the duke had spoken so highly. 

“Tt must be a wonderful painting,” said he, 
“ for the duke is usually sparing in his praise. It 
is probably one of Rafaelle or Guido. Well, I 
will soon see it.” 

Stella felt a joy which words could not 
utter. She recollected all that Mario had told 
her of his picture, and of the duke’s visit, of his 
flattering words of commendation—and she be- 
lieved at once that his picture was the one he 
spoke of. 

The count went off, and at the expiration of 
the hour entered the palace. He was received 
by the duke. He was led through the long suite 
of rooms where the splendor of royal magnifi- 
cence is all unnoticed amid the charms of price- 
less paintings, for there the Madonna of Rafaelle 
tells of the boundless depths of a mother’s love, 
and there Murillo’s Madonna breathes forth 
virgin purity. 

At length the duke stopped before a picture 
covered by a screen. He turned to the count, and 
saying, “ Now Borelloni prepare for a surprise,” 
drew aside the curtain which covered it. 

The count started, for not among all the gal- 
leries of Italy, not among the priceless collec- 
tions of Rome, had his eyes ever rested upon 
so wonderful, so living a picture! It was a liv- 
ing, a breathing form, which there, drawing 
aside a hanging, seemed to come forth to meet 
the gazer. Upon the countenance there was the 
perfection of ideal beauty. Loveliness, angelic, 
heavenly, was radiant upon the face, and that 
face was one well known to him, for Stella stood 
there, but Stella—glorified and immortal. 

“Wonderfal! Miraculous!” burst from his 
lips. “It is the creation of a god. It is not 
the work of man! Who ishe? Where is he ¢ 
The genius who formed thist How could it 
happen that it should be Stella, my daughter ¢ 
Who is the artist ?” 

“He is here in the next apartment,’’ said the 
duke, and going to the door he spoke to some 
one. He returned, leading the artist. 

“This is he,’ said the duke. 
Fostello.” 

“ Mario!” cried the count. 
server !”” 
him. 

“ Mario, is all forgotten ? 
I wrong you in asking it.” 

The duke looked on in wonder, and could 
not conceal his surprise. But the count begged 
him to excuse his emotion. ‘ Would you know 
the cause of it ¢” said he. 

“T am all curiosity.” 

The count then related all—told him of Mario’s 
love for Stella, of his own pride, of Mario’s ac- 
tions. When it was ended, the duke, who had 
displayed the greatest emotion, arose and went 
to Mario. 

“ Never,” he cried, “ most noble youth—nev- 
er have I heard of more generosity and great- 
ness of soul. Happy is he who can call you his 
friend. But you shall not be neglected by me, 
for while I live, you will always havea friend. 
I honor your actions. 
acter. 


“ Mario 


Mario, my pre- 
And he ran up to him and embraced 


Forgive me. But 


I love your noble char- 


Mario was overwhelmed by mingled emotions 





of happiness and confusion. Joy had rushed in 
apon him, like a torrent, and unable to speak, 
he could only express by his glance, the feel- 
ings of his soul. 

“God bless you, my lord duke!” at length 
he cried. “God bless you, Count Borelloni! 
Iam unworthy of such praise, but I can never 
forget your kindness to an obscure artist.” 

“‘An obscure artist? No, not so,’”’ answered 
the duke. “No longer obscure, you are the 
greatest in the land, and none shall call you oth- 
erwise. I name you count—and in a week your 
title shall be formally bestowed, so henceforth, 
Count Fostello, you may not be obscure.” 

A week afterward the palace of Borelloni was 
all festivity. Lights gleamed in dazzling rows 
within the long halls where all the flower of 
Tuscan nobility, and all the lords and barons 
and great men of other lands were assembled. 
For this was the day when the Count Fostello 
led to the altar the lovely Stella Borelloni. 
The Grand Duke condescended to be the head 
groomsman. The magnificent form and fea- 
tures of the noble artist were the admiration of 
all, and only equalled by the beauty of his 
bride. 

The story of his love and constancy, of his 
wonderful actions and splendid achievements in 
the realm of art, was told to all, and the city 
rung with his praise. All courted his friend- 
ship. All of noble nature loved him for him- 
self, and the baser spirits were compelled to do 
him homage, for in him they saw the man whom 
the duke “‘ delighted to honor.” 





STICK TO SOME ONE PURSUIT. 


There cannot be a greater error than to be 
—— changing one’s business. If any man 
will look around and notice who have got rich 
and who have not, out of those he started in life 
with, he will find that the successful have gen- 
erally stuck to some one pursuit. Two lawyers, 
for example, begin to practise at the same time. 
One devotes his whole mind to his profession, 
lays in slowly a stock of legal learning, and 
waits patiently it may be for years, till he gains 
an opportunity to show his superiority. The 
other, tiring of such slow work, dashes into pol- 
itics. Generally, at the end of twenty years, the 
latter will not be worth a penny, while the form- 
er will have a handsome practice, and count his 
tens of thousands in bank stock or mortgages. 
Two clerks attain a majority simultaneously. 
One remains with his former employers, or at 
least in the same line of trade, at first on a small 
salary, then on a larger, until finally, if he is 
meritorious, he is taken into partnership. The 
other thinks it beneath him to fill a subordinate 
position, now that he has become a man, and 
accordingly starts in some other business on his 
own account, or undertakes a new firm in the 
old line of trade. Where does he end? Often 
in insolvency, rarely in riches. To this every 
merchant can testify. 

A young man is breda mechanic. He ac- 
quires a distaste for his trade, however; thinks 
it is a tedious way to get ahead, and sets out 
for the West or for California. But, in most 
cases, the same restless, discontented, and spec- 
ulative spirit, which carried him away at first, 
renders continuous application at any one place 
irksome to him; and so he goes wandering 
about the world, a sort of semi-civilized Arab, 
really a vagrant in character, and sure to die 
insolvent, eantime, his fellow apprentice who 
has staid at home, practising economy, and 
working steadily at his trade, has grown com- 
fortable in his circumstances, and is even per- 
haps a citizen of mark. 

here are men of ability in every walk of life, 
who are notorious for never getting along. 
Usually, it is because they never stick to any 
one business. Just when they have mastered 
one pursuit, and are on the point of making 
money, they change it for another, which they 
do not understand; and in a little while, what 
little they are worth is lost forever. We know 
scores of such persons. Go where you will, you 
will generally tind that the men who have failed 
in life are those who never stuck to the one thing 
long.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





EXPECTED DECAY OF BOSTON, 

In the Ladies’ Magazine, published in Lon- 
don, March, 1781, under the head of “‘ Home 
News,” is the following :—‘‘ Two ships are ar- 
riving in the river from Boston in New Eng- 
land, both in ballast, not having been able to 
procure cargoes of any kind, though they had 
(what was most desirable in that country) spe- 
cie to pay for all they should have brought away 
—it appears from hence that the northern parts 
of the American States are in a much worse 
situation than provinces tothe southward. Bos- 
ton was once the most flourishing place in 
America, and employed near 500 sail of ship- 
ping, beside coasting and shipping vessels, which 
were numerous to a degree. Besides the busi- 
ness which subsisted within themselves, they 
were to America, what Holland has been to 
Europe, the carricr for all the other colonies. 
At present, their distillery is entirely at a stand ; 
their peltry and fur trade, once so considerable, 
is entirely over; their fishing is exceedingly tri- 
fling ; instead of their vast exports of hemp, flax, 
tar, pitch, turpentine, staves, lumber and provis- 
ions, the only thing that was offered at Boston 
when the above ships sailed, was train oil, which 
they got at high price.” 





A CURIOUS STRUCTURE. 


The nest of a tarantula has been found in 
California, of most siagular construction. It is 
about three inches in length, by two in diame- 
ter, built of adobes, the walls being nearly half 
an inch thick. Inside is a projection, which 
nearly divides into two apartments about an 
inch in diameter. The inside is lined with a 
white downy substance, not unlike velvet, and 
presents one of the cleanest and most tidy little 
households imaginable. But the most curious 
part of it is a door, which fits an aperture and 
closes it hermetically. The door is secured by 
a hinge, formed of the same fibrous substance as 
the lining of the house, and upon which it swings 
with freedom. The next is occupied by a dozen 
little tarantulas, which seem to subsist upon a 
yellow secreted substance that appears upon 
the wall of the front apartment. he arrange- 
ment of the door for the protection of the little 
inmates, indicates great instinctive architectural 
knowledge. Itis the intention of the tinder to 
forward this curiosity to the Smithsonian Insu- 
tute at Washington.—Scientific American. 
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A GENTLE HINT. 


When Casiel-force was viceroy in Lima, he 
was summoned by the inquisition, and attended 
accordingly. Taking with him to the door his 
body guard, a company of infantry, and two 
pieces of artillery, he entered, and laying his 
watch on the table, told the inquisitors that if 
their business were not despatched within one 
hour, the house would be battered down about 
theic ears, for such were the orders he had left 
with the commanding officer at the gate. This 
was quite sufficient; the iuquisiction rose and 
accompanied him to the door, too happy when 
they beheld the backs of his excellency and his 
escort.— Home Journal. 











[Written for The Flag of oar Union.) 
LINES FOR AN ALBUM, 


OR nernes 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. A. FARRAR. 





Ask not for beauty rare, 
Ask not for wealth or fame; 
And friendsbip’s but a floweret fair, 
O ask not for the name. 
But love and virtue, priceless gems, 
Worth more than royal diademe. 


Ask not for flowers of earth, 
Too soon they droop and die; 
But seek for those that have their birth 
In brighter worlds on high. 
The flowers of earth, how transient they, 
But heavenly blossoms ne'er decay. 


Ask for affection’s tear, 
A pure and loving heart; 
For faith and hope thy soul to cheer, 
When calied with life to part. 
Then calmly wilt thou sink to rest, 
As dies a wave on ocean’s breast. 


+ > 


HISTORY OF A VIOLIN, 


The French Atheneum relates the curious 
history of a precious violin, whose tones were 
heard during the late splendid fetes given in 
honor of the marriage of the young Emperor of 
Austria. The substance of the relation is as fol- 
lows: In the time of the Emperor Charles VI., 
the Count of Trautmannsdorf, who was then re- 
siding in Bohemia as the emperor’s grand ecuy- 
er, promised a friend of his, who was charged 
with a diplomatic mission to the Court of France, 
the loan of two famous musicians of his house- 
hold. It happened, however, that one of them, 
named George Steziski, though an excellent 
player, possessed an inferior instrument, and the 
count was unable te procure, for love or money, 
a genuine Cremona for his use. Just at that 
time, however, an unknown musician was in- 
troduced into the castle hall, and there performed 
a piece of his own composition. He had scarce- 
ly played ten minutes, when the count, discover- 
ing the superiority of his instrument, checked 
the performance in his impatience to possess 
himself of it. A longtime elapsed before the 
artist could be prevailed upon to sell his violin ; 
and even then his tenacious resistance was van- 
quished onty by importunities of the most urgent 
character. At length the instrument was trans- 
ferred, the owner receiving the following indem- 
nity for his loss: 1. Thee hundred florins, hard 
down. 2. A new coat, with gold wings, worth 
one hundred florins, on New Year’s Day. 3. A 
knife and fork daily at the servants’ table. 4. A 
measure of wine every day. 5. Two tuns of 
beer a year, for occasional drinking. 6. Lodg- 
ing gratis. 7. Firing idem. 8. Candles idem. 
9. Ten florins per month, for pocket money. 
10. In case of marriage, twelve bushels of fruit 
per annum. 11. Six bushels of fruit, for an old 
female cousin during her life. 12. As many 
hares as she may desire to have for her own 
consumption. 

The violinist lived sixteen years after the 
treaty, the articles of which were faithfully ob- 
served. The instrument has never gone out of 
the family, but has been carefully preserved from 
generation to generation as a precious treasure. 
lt was originally made by the celebrated Jacob 
Stainer, a native of the Tyrol, whose productions 
had always commanded unprecedented prices. 
It was said that the few violins of his mauufac- 
ture were fashioned from wood selected and cut 
by himself, in a tine grove near his native town. 
— Boston Journal. 








CHOLERA HISTORY. 


The N. Y. Herald has some cholera statistics 
which are interesting at this time: ‘The first 
distinct data that we have in reference to cholera 
is, that in the year 1781 it attacked a body of 
troops at Gunjam, a coast town 535 miles north- 
east of Madras, which latter place it reached dur- 
ing the next year. In the year 1783 it attacked 
many of the native inhabitants of India, and 
20,000 deaths occurred. It then disappeared ; 
but in 1817 it again appeared, and fairly earned 
its name as a terrible epidemic disease. In Jes- 
sore (India) 10,000 deaths in a population of 
60,000 took place. From India it was supposed 
to have been conveyed by ships to Mauritius, the 
Dutch East Indies and China. In 1821 it had 
reached the Persian Gulf, and continuing its 
western progress, we find it on the banks of the 
Tigris—thence into Caucasia; and, finally, on 
the 14th of September, 1830, it reached Moscow. 
Taking the course of the great rivers, the Don 
and the Volga, the disease rapidly extended it- 
self over Russia. In January, 1732, the cholera 
appeared at Edinburgh; on the 14th of Febru- 
ary at London; and in March at Dublin. Calais 
and Paris were also attacked in March. The 
9th day of June, 1832, will ever be remembered 
as the period when this scourge appeared on the 
American continent. It appeared at Quebec, 
where it was also very severe in 1849. The first 
case in New York occurred on the 27th of Jane 
of the same year, and the disease disappeared in 
October. It is estimated that in the fourteen 
years, from 1817 to 1831, the disease carried off 
18,000,000 of the inhabitants of Hindostan. ‘The 
number of cases in England and Wales in 
1831-’2 was 63,236; deaths 20,726. In Scotland 
20,202 were attacked, of whom 10,650 died. In 
Ireland there were 54,552 attacks, and 21,171 
deaths. In the city of London there were 11,020 
cases, and 5275 deaths. The disease visited 
Spain and Italy in 1835.’6, and finally disap- 
peared from Europe in 1837-’8.” 
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HOW TO DISCREDIT A WITNESS, 


Lawyer. Mr. Jenkins, will you have the 
goodness to answer me, directly or categorically, 
a few plain questions ¢ 

Witness. Certainly, sir. 

L. Well, Mr. Jenkins, is there a female living 
with you who is known in the neighborhood as 
Mrs. Jenkins ¢ 

W. There is. 

L. Is she under your protection ? 

W. Yes. 

L. Do you support her? 

- ldo 


L. Have you ever been married to her ? 

W. Ihave not. 

Here several jurors scowled gloomily on Mr. 
Jenkins. 

L. That is all, Mr. Jenkins. 

Opposing Counsel. Stop one moment. Mr. 
Jenkins, is the female in question, your mother # 

W. She is.— Yankee Blade. 


- ~_—--— + 
A BOY'S INGENUITY. 


It is said that, when the steam engine was first 
put into operation, such was the imperfection of 
the machinery, that a boy was necessarily sta- 
tioned at it, to open and shut alternately the 
cock, by which the steam was now admitted, and 
now shut out from the cylinder. One such boy, 
after patiently doing his work for many days, 
contrived to connect this stop-cock with some of 
the moving parts of the engine by a wire, in such 
a manner, that the engine itself did the work 
which had been entrusted to him; and after see+ 
ing that the whole business would go regularly 
forward, he left the wire in charge, and went 
away to play.—/Home Gazette. 
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It is not the place that maketh the person, but 
the person that maketh the place honorable.— 
Cicero. 











WOMEN IN FRANCE, 


Iam induced to say a word upon the very 
numerous employments open to females in 
France, which are not open to them at home. 
The books of nine-tenths of the retail shops in 
Paris are kept by women. I do not remember 
acafe or estaminet in the city the counter of 
which is not presided at by a woman. The box 
offices of all the theatres are tended by women 
—not only those of the evening, but those open 
during the day for the sale of reserved places. 
The box-openers and andience-seaters are all 
women. And not only do women act as sellers 
in such establishments ae are naturally fitted to 
them, bat even in groceries, hardware stores, 
wood. yards, fruit stores, butcheries, etc., etc. In 
all these places the bookk is @ woman, 
fenced in and separated from the rest by a frame- 
work of glass. 

The ticket-sellers 5 -” railroad — are 
principally women. ave the ure of pur- 
chasing pppoe daily of a qoat tocbaan yeang 
person of about twenty-four years. From ap- 
pearances, I should say she was engaged to the 
conductor of the four o’clock train. Women 
even guard the stations and some of the less fre- 
quented crossings. Women cry the rate of ex- 
change, every afternoon, after Bourse hours ; 
and more numbers of the Press: amd the Mous- 
quetaire are disposed of by women than by 
men. I never yet saw a newsboy in France. 
In the porters’ es of the city there are as 
man ses as porters; and a landlord 
pone prefer to take, for this service, a woman 
without a husband, to a man without @ wife. 
In small houses, where only one person is re- 
quired, that one nm isa woman. Omnibus- 
conductors submit their way-bills, at the transfer 
offices, to women, for inspection and ratification. 
Women book you for a seat in the diligence. 
Women let donkeys for rides at Montmorency, 
and saddle them too. Women undertake the 
moving of furniture, agree with you as to price, 
and you find them quite as responsible as men. 
Without multiplying instances, you will see 
what a number of avenues are open to females 
here, which in America are closed. At home, 
nearly all the situations obtainable by them are 
either menial er involve subordination Women 
are either servants, clerks, operatives, waiters or 
type-setters. The foreman is rarely a woman, if 
{aay be allowed the expression. Here, how- 
ever, females hold — of authority, respon- 
sibility and consideration, in the various em- 
ployments of overseers and book-keepers, and 
even as heads of establishments. It has not 
been found that the weakness of the sex 
causes the empire to be any less energetical- 
ly asserted, or obedience less promptly given. 

There are other capacities in which women 
are employed in France, which I trust and be- 
lieve would never be accepted by women at 
home; a brigade of street sweepers contains an 
equal number of males and females There are 
female chiffoniers, and old clo’ women. A com- 

lete establishment of a fruit or vegetable ped- 
er, consists of a small cart, a man to shout and 
sell, and @ woman and a dog harnessed into straps, 
to drag. In the country, women labor in the 
fields, and thresh and winnow in the barns. I 
might say that from a motive of pity, 1 employ 
an old grandmother to weed an alley, tend a 
strawberry bed and hawthorn grove, in which I 
take an unnatural isterest —considering that 
they grow on land not my own. American 
women were not born for such occupations as 
these ; but I think there are many oe ae 
yet monopolized by men, to which their labor 
might be usefully and conveniently diverted.— 
Paris Correspondent N. Y. Ti 





DIALECTS OF BIRDS. 


I believe there is a dialect in the songs of 
birds.. The song of a thrush near London has 
little resemblance, except in tone and specific 
character, to that of the same bird in von- 
shire, or near Exeter. The same notes, I sup- 
pose, will all of them be detected, but they are 
arranged for the most part in a different tune, 
and not sung in the same i They are giv- 
en with different values, and the singing is pitch- 
ed in a different key. One distinction between 
the two cases is the number of guttural notes of 
which the song of a Devonshire thrush is often 
made up, but which, near London, are only 
heard at the end of a bar, or even much less 
frequently ; while those chief notes, which main- 
ly constitute the song of the other bird, are rare- 
ly pronounced by the Devonshire thrush.—Jesse’s 
Country Life. 











GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., V. and VI. of the 
Prcroriat, tly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; 
forming min ye most attracti lor or in 
the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and each 
Vol. containing nearly 1000 ae of men, a 
and current events all over the world; of scenery in 
pee of the globe; of famous cities and beautiful vil- 

ages ; 





of pageants at home and abroad ; of fine maritime 

views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting 
and instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many ill ions, the; in their 
pages @ vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems, 
and novelettes, from the best American authors, with a 
current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference 
and present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter 
and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union, at $3 per volume. 














GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 

BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artiste, 


| of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 


| and of men and manners, altogether making @ 


per en- 
. ts pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known worid, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 


tirely original in its design, in this country. 


| every noted character in the world, both maleand female 





Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from lift, will also 
be given, with numerous specimens from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
is printed on fine white paper,with new and beautiful type, 
presenting in its mechanical execution an elegant speci- 
men ofart. The size of the paper is fifteen hundred and 
sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of read- 
ing matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo Each six months will make e 


volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid 
engravings, 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year, ...-- ++ ss eee e ee eee $3 00 
4 eubecribers,*4 “8 oes eee ee eee 10 00 
10 “6 ee xs et nems *ee% . 20 00 


*,* One copy of Tre FiaG oF our Unton, and one copy 
of Gueason’s PicrorRiaAL, when taken together by one 
person, oue year, for $4 00. 


( No travelling agents are ever employed for this 
paper. 

(>> The PrerortaL Drawie-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 


country, and of newsmen, at siz cents per single copy. 
Published every Sarurpay, by 

. F. GLEASON, 
CoRNER OF TREMONT AND BRomMPrExp Srs., Bosrow, Mass 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
S. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
A.C. BAGLEY, corner 4th & Sycamore Sts. Cincinnaa. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NELLIE’S DREAM. 


T had the sweetest dream, dear mother, 
As I lay on my little bed; 

I thought I saw my angel brother, 
With a crown around his head. 


He wore a robe of purest white, 
And his eyes were full of love; 

And 0, he looked as wondrous bright, 
As the stars that shine above. 


He said, “ I watch you, Nellie dear, 
From my home in yonder skies; 

And I've come your little heart to cheer, 
And wipe your tearful eyes. 


‘7 see you in your merry play, 
Or when at mother’s side; 
You kneel at eve and sweetly pray, 
That God your steps would guide. 


Then weep no more at my little grave, 
Where flowers bloom so fair; 
I dwell where sweeter blossoms wave, 
In the bright celestial air.’’ 


And then, dear mother, his wings he spread, 
Of shining, silvery hue; 

And far away he swiftly sped, 
And soon was lost to view. 


T called him loud, and then awoke; 
So real did it seem, 

I know, dear mother, Willie spoke, 
Although it was a dream. 


> 
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A TALE OF A CRUSADER. 


nee 


BY CHARLES E. WAITE. 








He whirls his sword, with unresisted rage, 

When closely prest, the Christian bands engage ; 

The high, the low, his equal prowess feel, 

The bravest warriors sink beneath his steel. 
JBRUSALEM DELIVERED. 

Tuere sat a palmer within the old baronial 
banqueting-hall of Percy Du Bois. The wassail 
had not yet begun, and there was a pause in the 
feast. All eyes were bent upon the travel-soiled 
pilgrim,—for he was telling a stirring tale of the 
martial deeds done in Palestine. The valiant 
Perey bent forward his anxious visage,— 
seamed by many 4 scar, gained in feudal broils 
and festive brawls,—and ever and anon burst 
forth, with uncontrollable excitement, into shouts 
of approval, as some daring achievement was 
recounted. 

His leathern doublet was frayed and stained 
by the friction of often-tried armor, and in his 
richly studded belt glistened a diamond-handled 
poniard. Around his massive settle stood ser- 
vants to do his bidding, while at his side were 
two or three shaggy hounds, resting their chins 
upon their master’s knee—now soliciting a caress, 
and nowashare of the banquet. Nextto the sturdy 
baron sat the fair Joan, his daughter. Her fea- 
tures were regular, and surpassingly beautiful, and 
her moist, dark eyes strained upon the palmer, 
were eloquent of the deep and passionate feel- 





ings of her heart. The cut and fashion of her | 


habit were well calculated to exhibit the con- 
tour of a bust and waist that woul! have tri- 
umphed over the strictest criticism of a sculptor 
or painter-connoisseur. From the multitudin- 
ous folds of an ample sleeve peeped forth a little 
jewelled hand, white as snow, and soft and round 
as a child’s. The chair in which she reclined, 
was of massive oak, inlaid richly with ivory, and 
canopied with purple velvet, embroidered with 
flowers of gold. Her foot—encased within the 
smallest shoe in Burgundy, and ornamented with 
a flashing jewel upon the instep—rested upon a 
footstool of massive oak, magnificently carved 
and inlaid. 

Together with the baron and his daughter, 
there sat upon a dais, at the head of the board, 
several guests of distinction—all listening with 
intense eagerness to the tales of the exploits of 
the Crusaders, in battling for the holy sepulchre. 
Around the walls of the banquet-hall, were sus- 
pended the implements and spoils of war or the 
chase. Crossbows and hunting-spears, helmets 
and corselets, the tusks of the wild-boar and the 
antlers of the deer, were displayed in picturesque 
confusion upon the walls, and within the niches 
of the apartment. 

“O, it was a glorious sight to see!” said the 
palmer, continuing his narration, while his eyes 
flashed, and his whole form dilated with enthusi- 
asm. “The gorgeous trappings of the horses 
glistened in the sunbeams, pennons and banners 
flashed and fluttered in the wind, and the axes, 
and morions, and gorgets of polished steel, surg- 
ing and plunging, as the chargers reared, made 
the Christian army appear like a billowy sea of 
silver sheen. Before them stood a host of tur- 
baned Moslems, defending the gates of Jeru- 
salem. The crescents upon their turbans gleam- 
ed, and long lines of myriads of scimitars offered 
a barrier of naked steel against the crusading 
host, which had come to rescue the Holy Sepul- 
chre. I saw in the van of the Christian array, a 
knight locked in complete black steel, and en- 
veloped in all the magnificent panoply of war. 
His charger was coal-black, compact, and of 
gigantic proportions. The harnessings were of 
cloth of gold, which swept the ground,—the 
bridle was sprinkled with stars and jewels,—and 
pendant from the bridle-rein were fringes of the 
most precious. stones. He rode by the side of 
the Prince D’Olivar, and he sat in his saddle, as 
if he were a part of the animal that bore him so 
gallantly. 

““* Advance,’ shouted the prince. ‘ Now to 
rescue the tomb of the holy Jesus from the im- 
pious Saracen !’ 

“That splendid array moved quickly on, in 
all the pomp and magnificence of chivalry. 
Amid the fanfares of trumpets and clarions, the 
clashing of cymbals, and the shouts of thousands 
of spectators, they charged. Peal upon peal 
came the ringing of steel, as sabres crashed down 
through morion and gorget, or sword crossed 
with scimitar, in unending clang. Wherever 
rode the knight of the sable armor, the success 
of the Christians was signal and complete. His 
dark plume was seen floating wherever the tur- 

bans were thickest, and the conflict hottest. 
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Right into the midst of the Moslem host did his 
impetuosity bear him, and the heathen throng 
swaying uncertainly for a moment, finally broke, 
and dispersed in universal flight, over the field. 
I saw him fighting single-handed, with a band of 
Saracens, wao had checked their headlong flight 
to attack him,—and then the clouds of dust took 
him from my view. 

“ Just then, from amid the rabble-rout of infi- 
dels, there barst a small troop of Moorish horse. 
Swifdy they flew across the plain, hoping by 
dint of hoof to reach the city unscathed. Their 
silken mantles floated in the wind, as they spur- 
red their horses to the top of their speed, and they 
preserved the finest order in their tumultuous 
flight. Before they had proceeded above a quar- 
ter of a league in their headlong course, a knight 
in armor left the Christian ranks, and started in 
pursuit. He was mounted upon a steed of blood 
and bone, and though the sand of the plain was 
hot and arid, and unfavorable in every respect 
for speed, yet his mettled horse bore him gal- 
lantly forward, and brought him nearer every 
instant to the foe. On he flies—at every stride 
he gains—spurs and harness jingle like the iron 
upon the smith’s forge. The sand rolls up in 
huge folds behind his horse’s heels—the polished 
steel flashes back the sunlight, as it penetrates 
the clouds of dust. Nearer and nearer he ap- 
proaches,—madly plunged the horses of the 
Moslems as they strove vainly to reach the haven 
of safety—the walls of the holy city. It is use- 
less. The knight has divined the object of their 
precipitate flight, as a stifled female shriek is 
borne to his ears, and nothing can exceed the 
impetuosity of his pursuit. 

“<«Tarn, cowards! Deliver up to me the 
maiden !’ 

“ On he thundered ;—with a clang his sword 
leaped from the scabbard, and in an instant came 
crashing through a Moslem turban, and a Mos- 
lem skull—splitting them both in twain. Then 
the Moors turned. Sword strokes fell thick and 
fast, and nothing was heard but the clinking of 
iron, and nothing seen but the flashing of scimi- 
tars. Straight into the middle of the troop 
penetrated the knight, where supported fainting 
upon a rearing steed, was a beautiful Moslem 
lady. 

“« Zelica, have courage! I come to save you !” 

“The infidels tumbled from their horses, as 
the blows of the knight’s good sword fell among 
them, and several sought safety in flight. Those 
who remained continued the combat desperately 
around the sinking maiden, as if determined to 
sell their captive’s deliverance only with their 
lives. But four were left, and against these, 
who had drawn up in line, the knight was about 
to hurl himself, when a Templar, in armor glit- 
tering with jewels and gold, came scouring across 
the plain, and mingled in the fight. But instead 
of helping the hotly pressed knight, he cleft his 
morion by a dastard stroke from behind, and 
but for the thickly plated steel, would have thus 
ended his life upon the spot. The good knight 
was hurled dizzy from his “steed upon the trod- 
den field, and the Templar spurred against the 
Moors. His charger was fresh, and his blood 
was up, so he had but little difficulty in slaying 
the Infidels, and reaching the beautiful captive. 
Seizing her in his powerful arms, he wus about 
to leave the spot, when ‘ Conrad,’ burst from the 
maiden’s lips, and the knight who had been 
prostrated by the felon blow, rose from the dust 
upon his knees, and hurled his gauntlet into the 
Templar’s very face. 

“*Stop!” he thundered. ‘Release the lady, 
or fear the vengeance of Heaven !’ 

“The Templar’s visor was up, and as the 
glove struck him, his face grew black with rage. 

“*Conrad D’Amboise!’ he shouted, ‘your 
attempts to thwart my purposes are vain. Thus 
do I take vengeance upon you!’ And plunging 
his spurs into his horse’s sides, he would have 
rode him down. Yes,” continued the palmer, 
his eyes sparkling with fire, and his whole frame 
quivering with the most intense excitement, ‘he 
would have trampled his bones in the dust be- 
neath his horse’s hoofs, had not the sable knight 
burst upon him like a thunderbolt, and checked 
him in mid career. The dastardly Templar 
turned to fly, but the sword of the black warrior 
flushed from its sheath, and with a single vault 
that dark charger stood directly before him. 

“* Stand, and disgrace no longer chivalry !’ 

“The Templar closed his visor, and drew his 
blade. Sparks of fire were struck from the 
clashing metal, and tufts of crests were borne by 
the wind towards the walls of Jerusalem, as 
plames were mutilated by the ringing weapons. 
I saw that Knight Templar thrice borne to the 
ground, by the powerful arm in the sable mail, 
and thrice arise again, like a phenix from its 
ashes, to renew the deadly struggle. As he re- 
covered his seat the third time, almost spent by 
his exertions, he threatened to plunge his sword 
into the heart of his senseless burden, unless the 
black knight desisted from the combat, and de- 
clared his motive for assailing him. 

«To wipe out the foul stain with which thou 
hast this day sullied the fair escutcheon of chiv- 
alry,in riding down a helpless Christian knight, 
and ravishing a defenceless maiden from the 
hands that alone have a right to protect her! I 
will give thee thy life on one condition, craven ! 
Surrender up to me the maiden, and thou art 
free to depart! But enter not a foot again into 
the Christian camp. An army renowned as being 
the mirror of French chivalry cannot honorably 
harbor a miscreant like thee !’ 

“The form of the Templar quivered with rage. 
But his armor was split from helm to gorget— 
his horse bleeding and staggering with pain and 
terror, and certain destruction could be his only 
fate, if he continued the combat. 

“*T yield to thy conditions, but when we meet 
again in fair field, Z shall dictate the terms of 
surrender ! 

“The black champion lifted, as if she had 
been an infant, the charming Zelica from the 
Templar’s saddle-bow, and bore her senseless 
form to the unhorsed knight. The Templar 
rode slowly and sullenly away in the direction 
of the hills of Palestine, and I have never seen 
him since. It is reported that he has returned 
to France, and having renounced the oaths of his 
order, travels in the guise of a simple knight, 





doing deeds that dishonor chivalry, and render 
him universally odious. The dark mailed war- 
rior has remained in Palestine for a long period, 
doing mighty deeds of valor, and sustaining the 
cause of Christ with his powerful arm ; but he 
left the Holy Land about the time of my depar- 
ture, and is now on his way home, to share the 
laurels bestowed upon the valiant defenders of 
the faith.’ 

The palmer ceased. All eyes were still bent 
upon him, and all looked sorry that his tale had 
closed so soon, 

“ When did you leave the knight of the black 
armor ?” asked the beautiful Joan, crimsoning 
to the temples as she put the simple question. 

“Tt was above six months since, when I saw 
him at Constantinople. He was on the eve of 
departure for France with his retinue.” 

The fair girl blushed still more brightly, and 
reclining within the cushions of her splendid 
chair, remained silent and thoughtful during the 
remainder of the evening. 

While the pilgrim was engaged in his recital, 
one of the guests at the head of the festal board 
had listened with peculiar eagerness. He was a 
knight, tall and finely limbed, and attired with 
pointed elegance and taste. His pourpoint was 
barred with gold, and deep fringes of the same 
precious metal adorned its borders. His face 
was swarthy from exposure, though classical in 
contour, and eminently handsome in expression. 
His lips curled proudly, his nostrils were thin, 
and in every feature might be traced the unmis- 
takable tokens of pride and sensuality. His seat 
was by the side of Joan, and he was assiduous in 
his efforts to please her—performing for her all 
those knightly devoirs which the gallant age of 
chivalry required. 

The eye of the palmer had more than once, 
during his narration, been fastened upon this 
handsome knight, with incomprehensible signifi- 
cance, and particularly as he spoke of the at- 
tempt of the Templar to ride over the prostrate 
champion of Zelica, did his large orbs cast upon 
the richly attired guest a look of mingled scorn 
and anger, which, had it been observed by the 
host or the other guests, would have tasked the 
skill of the greatest C2dipus among them to 
divine. 

“Pass round the flagon! Let the wassail 
begin!” shouted the jovial Percy Du Bois. 

Joan retired to her chamber with her maids, 
and the revel began. The board groaned with 
the good cheer, and as the wine flowed more 
freely, the constant potations of the generous 
liquor began to have its effect upon the hilarity 
of the guests. They began to display unusual 
license, in their songs and conversation, Broad 
jests went round, and the hall commenced re- 
sounding with the shouts of an incipient revel. 
Seizing a flagon of foaming Burgundy, the 
knight of the gold-embroidered pourpoint quaf- 
fed it to the lovely Joan Du Bois. The health 
was received with a general uproar of approval, 
and wassail was drunk to many other fair dames, 
by the rest of the revellers. 

“Destruction and death to the cowardly 
Templar, who battles against defenceless maids 
and unhorsed knights !” 

As the palmer uttered this, he turned to see if 
all were emptying their flagons. Every one 
except the proud knight had quaffed his goblet 
to the dregs with peculiar satisfaction, and a 
yell of approbation. His stood untasted upon 
the board, and his eyes glared fiercely upon the 
palmer as their gazes met. 

“Knew you personally this Knight Templar 
of whom you speak ?” he asked. 

“‘T did,” replied the pilgrim, “‘ and I owe him 
a debt which Heaven will yet afford me the 
means of repaying !” 

The scowl upon the other’s brow became more 
savage and lowering. He moved his position, 
and placing himself by the palmer’s side, uttered 
in a low tone in his ear : 

“Conrad D’Amboise, I know you, in spite of 
your disguise! Beware how you interfere with 
me or mine !” 

Without waiting for a reply, he strode haughti- 
ly from the hall. 

The revel was long protracted. At length the 
effect of the frequent libations began to show 
itself, and one by one the wassailers dropped 
unconsciously upon their benches, or staggering 
left the apartment for their own chambers, until 
the palmer, who was Conrad D’Amboise in dis- 
guise, remained the sole sensible occupant of the 
banquet-hall. He sat silent and thoughtful, by 
the reeking board, listening to the murmur of 
the wind, as it sighed among the boughs of the 
trees in the adjacent forest of Ardennes. His 
mind was dwelling upon the events of the even- 
ing—the fierce demeanor of the knight—his 
insolent detiance—anud his marked penchant for 
the lovely and sole heiress of the honors of the 
house of Du Bois. The hall was silent, nota 
sound broke the solemn stillness. The lamps 
gave forth a flickering light, and the vapor of 
the spilled wine poured up from the steaming 
table, and diffused itself throughout the room. 
Suddenly the harsh creaking of iron was borne 
audibly to his ears. The disguised knight was 
on his feet in an instant. He listened, and the 
same rough, grating noise was heard again dis- 
tinctly—apparently issuing from the corridor 
which led to the outer portal. Conrad divested 
himself of his palmer’s gown, and drawing his 
sword, opened the door of the banqueting-hall, 
and stood in the corridor. Cautiously he pro- 
ceeded, and silently, until on arriving within a 
few yards of the castle entrance, the cause of the 
grating sounds which he had heard was apparent 
to him. The outer door stood wide open, and 
the night wind was swinging it back and forth 
upon its rusty hinges, producing most mournful 
melody. Surprised at so unusual a circumstance, 
he approached the portal, and looked out into 
the courtyard. Before him upon the pavement 
were a dozen mailed warriors, mounted, armed 
to the teeth, and motionless as statues. The 
pale moon shone upon their polished helms and 
corselets, giving them a most spectre like and 
supernatural appearance. They stood directly 
before the arched barbacan, which formed the 
entrance to the court, and appeared waiting for 
the warder to lower the drawbridge over the 
moat, for their exit. Without expressing any 





astonishment at the strange scene thus present- 
ed to him, Conrad D’Amboise glided from his 
post, and favored by the shadows of the frowning 
battlements, gained a postern in an angle of the 
wall, and stealthily left the court. 

Above a quarter of an hour had elapsed after 
his departure, when the perfidious knight who 
had confronted him at the banquet, issued from 
the unclosed portal, bearing in his arms the 
drooping form of Joan Du Bois. Striding 
hastily across the pavement, and putting himself 
at the head of the armed men in the court, he 
hailed the warder at the gate. 

“Ho, there) Lower the drawbridge and give 
us exit!” 

The bolts were drawn, and the chains clanked, 
as the bridge came rattling down across the 
gloomy pass. 

“On! Spare not the spur!” and suiting the 
action to the word, the knight drove his spur- 
rowels deep into his horse’s flanks. With a sin- 
gle vault the steed cleared the ditch, and as he 


with a horseman in armor as black as night. 
By his side rode Conrad D’Amboise, and in the 
rear was a small retinue led by a mounted lady. 

“Stand! thou stain upon knight-errantry, 
thou curse of Templars, and receive thy just 
reward!” shouted the sable knight, while his 
blade flashed in the moonbeams. 

Paralyzed with astonishment, the false Temp- 
lar slowly drew his weapon, while the followers 
of both knights drew back to watch the combat. 
Delivering the senseless Joan Du Bois to a re- 
tainer, the Templar knight plunged fiercely down 
upon his opponent, cutting left and right at his 
visor and corselet, in his progress. The black 
warrior parried the murderous strokes with in- 
finite skill, and as his antagonist was employed 
in drawing his rein to check his steed, dealt him 
a blow upon the bridle arm, which split his mail 
and caused his limb to drop useless by his side. 
Infuriated with pain, and bursting with the con- 
flict of all the savage passions of his nature, the 
Templar now struck with the ferocity of a mad- 
man. Blows were hailed down with most fear- 
ful vigor upon the armor of both, and great chips 
of steel were struck sparkling from the polished 
mail. Clang! Clang!—now the black cham- 
pion is about to hurl his sword with awful force 
against the Templar’s shoulder—the false vil- 
lain’s horse becomes unmanageable—he rushes 
forward towards Conrad D’Amboise, whirling 
his sword wildly in the air. 

“ Zelica!” he shouts, with a horrid yell of 
astonishment, as he recognized the mounted lady. 
“Ha! upon one I can at least take vengeance !” 
And he is about to transfix her with his hacked 
and broken weapon, when a powerful arm inter- 
cepts his progress, and Conrad’s good sword 
drinks his life blood, through a cleft in his gorget. 

It is the morning after the just punishment of 
the Knight Templar, before the gates ofthe cas- 
tle of Perey Du Bois. Within a little boudoir 
which looks out upon the cool shades of the 
forest of Ardennes, sit four happy beings. They 
are Joan and the sable knight, and Conrad 
D’Amboise with Zelica. The fair faces of the 
maidens glow with blushes of pleasure, and the 
knights shine in the perfection of manly beauty. 
The hand of Joan is clasped within the palm of 
the dark hero—for she is his betrothed—and she 
gazes into his noble face, with a look of love and 
trust that would have made St. Anthony for- 
swear his vows. 

“ Will you renounce crusading henceforth ?” 

“T must.” 

“You must?” 

“ The magic of your eyes is more potent than 
the cup of Circe or the song of the Syren. It 
would be useless to attempt to evade it, as it 
would have been for any mortal but the Ithacan 
hero to escape the Circean wiles. But trust me, 
my fair and true Joan, I would never attempt to 
leave thee, even were it possible.” 

Joan hid her blushing face in his bosom. She 
was perfectly happy. She had waited long, and 
her fidelity had been rewarded. 

THE NORTH END. 


The old houses at the North End that have 
stood as monuments of past time, about which 
there is an unwritten history of intense interest 
should some mousing antiquary dig it out, are 
being removed to make way for modern struc- 
tures and the progress of business. Upon the 
spot where the old tumble-down mansion stood, 
opposite the new North Church in Hanover 
street, a large and handsome block is now going 
up, and on Commercial street near the corner of 
Hanover street, an old wooden building is mark- 
ed for removal, whose low studded rooms and 
low browed chimney pieces speak of an early 
period of architecture. This house, we are told, 
was the property of Capt. Hart, and long occu- 
Hew by him, whose name has been associated 
ately with the building of the Constitution. 
Directly in front of this building was the ship- 
yard in which the frigate Constitution was built, 
and the spot pointed out to us where the —— 
was located, is now covered with buildings. We 
were informed that when the bowsprit of the 
frigate was put in, it extended across what is 
now Commercial street, over the yard belonging 
to Col. Clackin’s house, the builder of the Con- 
stitution, which stood adjacent to the old house 
under notice.— Boston Post. 
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A FRENCH ORGAN, 


An organ, claimed by its maker to be the fin- 
est in the world, has been inaugurated in the 
church of St. Eustace, Paris, in place of the or- 
gan consumed by fire in 1844. The instrument 
was begun four years ago; and the parish, the 
city, and the state have all helped to pay the 
expenses. It contains 3396 pipes, both in wood 
and metal ; sixty-eight stops, four key-boards of 
four octaves and a half each, and a key-board of 
pedals of two octaves and a half. Many of the 
stops are new; among the sixty-eight are the 
following :—flute, bassoon, English horn, nightin- 
gale, hautboy, trumpet, bumble-bee, cymbals, 
cornet, bombardment, human voice, thunder, 
euphone, keraulophone, violin, base viol, cre- 
mona, salicionial and quintatoen. This wonder- 
ful instrument was introduced to the highly artis- 
tic audience assembled, by M. Lemmens, orga” ist 
of the King of Belgium, and acknowledged to be 
the first in Europe. He performed nine pieces, 
among which was a fugue by Bach, which set 
the arches of the basilik trembling. M. Bataille, 
of the Opera Comique, sang the Pro Peccatis, 
and M. Duprez two sacred compositions of his 
own.—English Paper. 


A man that hath no virtue in himself envieth 








it in others.—Bacon. 


came down upon his feet, stood front to front |. 
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Jester’'s Picnic. 


We heard a good retort in the cars the other 
day, from a tipsy Scotch laborer, who had 
ed in his hand a bottle of “fire water,” with 
which to keep himself warm and moist. A fel. 
low-traveller wishing to poke a little fun at him 
asked him what he had got in his bottle. , 

‘Small beer,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the other, “if it’s small beer, 
I'll share it with you.” +4 

‘*No,” answered Sawney, “ it’s too small for 
two ¢”" e 

The laugh was on the man in the good clothes 
who retired to his seat “scotched, but not killed,” 
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“Grandfather,” said a saucy little boy, the 
other day, ‘‘ how old are you ” 

The old gentleman who had been a soldier, 
and was much under the ordinary size, took the 
child berween his knees, and said : 

“My dear boy, I am ninety-five years old; 
but why do you ask ?” 

The little fellow, with the importance of a 
Napoleon, replied : 

“ Well, it appears to me you are remarkably 
small of your age.” 


Women, generally speaking, are some on wants, 
Give ’em a silk dress, and they “do so”’ want a 
fifty dollar cashmere. Try that on, and they 
‘must have” a ten dollar hat. After thut brace- 
lets, capes, gloves, and so on. For wanti 
things all the way from the top of their head ti 
the middle of the week after next, you may put 
down de laine clear up to one Sendeed and 
twenty-four in the shade—and very cool at that. 


The Japanese made it a point, when enter- 
tained on board the American vessels, to taste of 
every dish, also to take notes of everything. 
One of them drank a wine glass of sweet oil, and 
some one being curious to know what comment 
he made upon it, applied for an interpretation, 
when it was found to read, “this is the worst 
wine they have got.” 
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Two Irishmen were going to fire off a cannon 
just for fun; but, being of an economical turn 
of mind, they did not wish to lose the ball. So 
one of them took an iron kettle in his hands to 
catch it in; and stationing himself in front of 
the loaded piece, he exclaimed to the other, who 
stood behind it holding a torch : 

“ Touch it off softly, Jemmy.” 

Some mischievous wags of Sonora (Cal.), at 
the dead hour of night attached a hose to one of 
the principal fire plugs, and conducted it to the 
top of a house occupied by Chinese of both 
sexes. The word “pass on the water” was 
given, and in an incredible short time a swarm 
of the Mongolian race came tumbling out, as 
wet as drowned rats. 
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One of the miseries of human life.—At a social 
party to bite off a larger piece of an apple than 
you can well manage, and be forced to roll it 
about from one side to the other, with eyes and 
cheeks protruding, before getting it in a position 
to give itacraunch. Mem.—A lady to whom you 
wish to be particularly agreeable, addressing you 
in the meantime. 
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A gentleman having frequently reproved his 
servant, an Irish girl, for boiling eggs too hard, 
requested her in future to boil them only three 
minutes by the clock. 

“ Sure, sir,” replied the girl, “ how shall I do 
that, for your honor knows the clock is always a 
quarter of an hour too fast.” 


The man up in Delphi, twenty-eight years old, 
who boasts that he never took a newspaper, says 
that Santa Anna, if he persist in his struggle 
with Russia, will be sure to lose all the territory 
of the Bosporous, and be excluded from the 
navigation of the Amazon Sea } 

Sir David Baird, with great gallantry and 
humanity, had a queer temper. When news came 
to England that he was one of those poor prison- 
ers in India who were tied back to back to fetter 
them, his mother exclaimed, ‘‘ Heaven: pity the 
man that’s tied to my Davy!” 
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“ See there !”’ exclaimed a returned Irish sol- 
dier to a gaping crowd, as he exhibited with 
some pride his tall hat with a bullet hole in it. 
“Look at that hole, will you? Yon see that if 
it had been a low crowned hat I should have 
been killed outright.” 
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The San Francisco Sun is responsible for the 
following -—“‘ We met a grammarian, who had 
just made an unsuccessful tour through the 
mines, conjugating, or rather cogitating, thus ; 
‘ Positive, mine ; comparative, miner ; superlative, 
minus !’”’ 


A country roy oH was ordered to engrave on 
a tombstone the following words : 
‘* A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband.”” 
The stone being small he engraved it : 


‘* A virtuous woman is 5s. to her husband.” 
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